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“A book to be read, and then read a second time, alike for its beauty and its thought.” 


Of Mr. JAMES LANE ALLEN’S New Novel 


THE BOSTON. TRANSCRIPT says :— 


“It may be that * The Mettle of the 
Pasture’ will live and become a part 
of our literature; it certainly will live 
far beyond the allotted term of present- 
day fiction. Our principal concern is 
that it is a notable novel, that it ranks 
high in the entire range of American 
and English fiction, and that it is worth 
the reading, the re-reading and the con- 
tinuous appreciation of those who care 


The Mettle of the Pasture 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE says :— 


“In *The Mettle of the Pasture’ 
Mr. Allen has reached the high-water 
mark thus far of his genius as a novel- 
ist. The beauty of his literary style, 
the picturesque quality of his descrip- 
tion, the vitality, fullness and strength 
of his artistic powers never showed to 
better advantage. Its reader is 
fascinated by the picturesque descrip- 
tions, the humor, the clear insight, and 


‘the absolute interest of his creations.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





for modern literature at its best. 


E. F. E.” 


66 FIFTH AVENUE 

















Pavisnea oy =~ DHE =MACMILLAN COMPANY, °° New vor« 
Educational Educational Educational 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS . MASSACHUSETTS 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Oo. 











THEOLOGICAL 
MAINB, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N. BEACH, President. 
Full reguiar course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance Examination Thursday, Sept. 24, 1903, 9 A. M. 


For Catalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. C. . + BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. _ 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


7ist year opens Sept. 23. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. Besworth, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





HARTFORD 222833238. 530222 
THEOLOGICAL 
pariah se ets: SEMINARY 


Sept. 30. A fires Pr Prof. Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 096th year Sept. 16, 1903, 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, mee courses of study, re hae pd special 


facilities 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


ILLINOIS, CH10AGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its 46th year Sept. 30. Every facility theoretical 
and practical. Address 
Prof. H. M. SooTT, ce acme 9 i 








CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


California. 
aa cuigped,Oon Communes: Fall term opens 
J. K. McLEAN, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Abbot Academy “Ma::-" 


Graduate, elective and college et ME: courses for 
girls. Fine situation and buildin Complete modern 
Squipment. Tennis, basket ball, eld hoc ey, goif, rid- 
ing. Personal attention of teachers. Address 
Abbot Academy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMP TON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Easthampton, Mass. Anentowet cantons Xt boys. 
62d year begins in September Cottage system. Bio- 
logical, Physical and Chemical Laboratories. Gymna- 
sium and one tay Catalogue free 

JOSEPH H. YER, L. 4H. D., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILL8. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High and dry =" 8 Fn 
tories. New gymnasium. Scholarships. 
school life. American ideals. Descrip Sve | pansphlet, 
with many carefully execated full- ‘page illustrations, 
sent free on reques' 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley —, Mass. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, NEwrTon. 


MOUNT IDA SCHOOL, 
Six Miles from Boston. For Girls and Young 
Women. Coll Pre tory and general courses. 
Beautiful situation. if, tennis. Canoeing on River 
Charles. We refer b: rmission to Rev. Howard A. 
—. Send for | lustrated ogue. 
EORGE F. JEwRtTT, A.B. (Harvard), Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
— intellectual work courses of study in Domestic 

ience. 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
greets ae 8 get leaves here prepared for the 


uties of 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
Beautiful, healthful location. bt ee eo Swim- 
ming Poo |. Write for ta and learn our 
unique plan for a girl’s ed 
Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
girls. Catalogue sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


” ‘MASSACHUSRTTS, ‘WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls. teGons Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 18th post. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Specia edvantages is in Music and 
Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful ex- 
cursions. Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Metropolitan advan- 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY irer er every kin. 
186 Instructors, 1861 Students from 93 Universities, 
17 Foreign countries, and from 39 American States 
and Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY foeo rooms and tree 
of Boston. “Nearly SUHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-sixth Year opens Sept. 15. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 20: Soners aie 
cite'teine Gourte, Your SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.5. Address Dean 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY farorca tn the entrance 
tional “¢iinical and SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
facilities. Opens Oct.8. Address Dean J. P, 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY fr vtcondance. Elective 
variety, Aams, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the coll degrees. Opens Sept. 17. Address 
‘Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Zscrtcy atu 
we doors of GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


For College Graduates only. map _ 17, 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset 8 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, Groton, Mass. 

Endowed, limited school for boys over ten. Founded 
1793. Fits for all colleges, sciontific and technical 
schools. $500. No extras. For we k address 

H. H. 0. BINGHAM, Principal. 














MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


R YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. Cue, 4 M., D. D. 
69th year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for — 4 school d- 
uates and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick mnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey. 
=. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
utiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





its __CONNECTIOUT 


CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 
THE CAMPBELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Prepares for any college for women. Regular and 
Special courses. Music, Art, Languages Particu 
larly attractive home and social life. For circulars 


of full information address 
A. H. CAMPBELL, A. M., Ph. D. 








RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Founded by Friends over a century ago; but open to 
j all denominations. Endowed. 214 pupils enrolled, 
| boys and girls. Ideal combination of school and home 
life. $350 a year. Catalogue. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B., Principal 
Providence, RI. 








NEW YORK 





NEW YORK, NEw YORE. : 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOO 


. General and College Preparato: 
F or G irls. Courses Large recreation eround 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts., New York City. 





NEw YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s 


School for Cirls. 
Newburgh, N.Y. Certificate admits to Vassar. Welles- 
ley, Smith. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. 37th year. 








OHIO 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 7ist Year begins 
COLLEGE ‘eptember 23, 1903. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 
A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries. museums, laboratories, and mnasia. 
Seventeen buildings. Departments: The College, the 
Academy, the Theological Seminary, the Conservatory 
of Music. Also courses in Drawing and Painting, and a 
four years’ Normal Course in Physical Training for 
Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1509 students this 
year. For full information address the Secreta’ 
GORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, Oberlin, Ohio, 








‘TENNESSEE 





} TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE. 


ForY Ladi 
Ward Seminary \aisiis tens 
Gollege preparation; home faltuonceey mila, squcble sitmate 











NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEw HAMPSHIRE EXTER. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy. 1781-1903. 


123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16, 1903. 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 
EXETER, New Hampshire. 


TILTON 
SEMINARY 


TILTON, NEW.HAMP SHIRE 








‘a \ 


» 
| 
| 













offers to young men 
and women a sym- 
metrical education pre- 
paratory ta college, busi- 
ness or life. Unusual ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Special 
Courses. Ideal location, superior buildings, 
efficient teaching force. Very moderate rates, 
|. because of endowment. Send for catalogue. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON,-A. M., Principal. 
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ing Society. All rights reserved 
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The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849 





Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on /riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stup. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1112 Inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOT1088, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
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CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
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Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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THE strong eat well, sleep well, look well. The 
weak don’t. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes the weak 
strong. 





Brass BepstEaps.—The brass bedstead busi- 
ness of New England is largely controlled by the 
Paine Furniture Company. They handle these 
goods in enormous quantities, and their rule never 
to carry over any old goods from one year to 
another makes it possible for them always to 
show the very latest styles. 


SPECIAL G. A. R. TRAIN VIA CHICAGO & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY.— Leaves Chicago 10.30 P. M., 
Aug. 11, for San Francisco, $50 for the round trip, 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from other points. Three trains 
daily through to the coast without change. Dally and 
personally conducted tourist car excursions. Write 
for itinerary, illustrated folder and full particulars 
to W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 22 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., puodlished under this heading at ten cents a line. 











AMERICAN SEAMAN'S FRIEND Soorery, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries ; preseason temperance 
homes and eto houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides Jibraries for outgoing vessels; 
yg met the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 

afe Boat. 

ontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W.C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 


— 
— 








Subscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Wanted, an energetic minister. A splendid oppor- 
tunity for a minister to build up a strong church in a 
country place. Small salary and parsonage. Address 
Cierk Congregational Church, Weymouth, Medina Co., O. 


Gooa Christian Homes Wanted for some de- 
sirable children between the ages of four and ten. They 
will be bound out until 18 or 21 years of age: Apply to 
Rev. U. D. Younkin, Supt. Boston North d Mission, 
31 Worcester 8q., Boston. 





Fine for Summer Home. One and one-half stor 
house, 10 rooms; barn, one and one-fourth acre land, 
plenty fruit, good water; ten minutes’ walk to church, 
schools, postoffive, electric cars; seven miles from 
Monadnock Muuntain. For further particulars, address 
Walter M. Morse, Mariboro, N. H. 





Seashore Home for Kent, July 22—Sept. 1. A 
10-room furnished house on the hil, Great Head, Win- 
throp Beach. Unsurpassed view of harbor and all ocean 
steamers; view out to sea; four lighthouses in sight; 
large yard; glass-inclosed porch; open grate; hot water 
heating; electric lights; fine boating and bathing. Pho- 
tograpbs. Please furnish references. Address B., Room 
803, Congregational House, 14 Beacon S8t., Boston. 


For Sale in East Northfield, Mass. A desirable 
home; 18 rooms, large reception hall, two large pantries, 
bathroom, hot and cold water, good range, eight min- 
utes’ walk from seminary and auditorium, near hotel 
church and postoffice, high location, grand view, broac 
piazzas and lawns, shade trees. This property will be 
sold at a low price and offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a family desiring a beantiful summer home or to 
those having children to educate in the Moody Semina- 
ries. A fine house for boarders. Address L. K., 1 Dan- 
forth Place, Roxbury, Mass. 








NOW READY 





The Serial which has been running in The Con- 
gregationalist and The Interior, entitled 


The Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous ilJustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 


This remarkable story is full of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


Pp. 397. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 
For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


ghmnnoas 3 BOARD OF hs gy mag FOR FOREIGN 
IS8IONn ngregatio! ouse, . Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurers Charles . Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 


tions and correspondence relating, to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D. itorial § ; nm Choate, 





7 Secretary; Rev. W: 
Bats Becton het RK" Redes? BW Coupons 
c 8 v. " , D. D., Cor 
House, Boston, Eastern Representative. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-secon Missi 


use; Chicago office, 
nations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hub! . Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second 8t., New York City. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Aids in a churches and personages. Rev. Charles 
- Richards, D. D., Secre ; Rev. L. H. 


2 N.Y. ty 
Washington Bt., Chicago, Iil.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gto House, ton, Mass. ; v. H. H. Wikoff, 
. M. 0. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoociEgTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congre 
tional Colle; and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
ward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 mgregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Con tional House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other n litera- 
ture to new and needy schools promeitoney, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is department 
are wholly outraged oy appropriations from the Busi- 
ness De ent. Aji contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directiy for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field secre and 
Rev. F. J. "7 is New England Superintendent for 

ent. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Meoneger, and known in the trade as the — Press, 
ublishes The Congregationalist and Christian World, 

he Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
sapere books for Sunday schoo!s and home » 

ecords and poqeeees for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se te from 
that of the Missionary Department. to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury. at Boston, and from the interior and west 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





THE NATIONALCOUNGIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ouncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission 

aries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. 

D. D., New York; Secretary, Rev. Wm. A. » D..D., 
Congregational Rooms, Fourth Ave. and 22d 8t., New 
York; Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIRTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—— yo in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seeretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Segrs Building Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


BosToN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.; 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congregationa) House, Boston. 
A Congregational eae devoteu to the material, social, 
moral and religious weifare of seamen of al) nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Seaman’s 
Friend Society. Contributions from churches and indi- 
viduals solicited. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF Missions, Room 704, Conerese 
tional House. Moss bh Louise Day, Treasurer; M 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

WoMAN’sS HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White Treas- 
urer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton (auxiliary to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society), 
Room 601 yeh po House, Boston. Annual mem- 
bership $1.00; life pomter’? 00. President, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 18 Ash St., Cambridge, Mass. : rer, 

Grace Soren, 19 Greenville st., Roxbury, Mass. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Edward 8. Chapin, 97 
Lake View Avenue, Cambridge, Clerk, Miss Fannie L. 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, ¥ 


Affiliated Societies 
AMERICAN TRAOT SOCIETY prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 155 1h 
home and abroad. ty colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, sold , sailors, etc. Span- 
ish, Immigrant and Mormon work, specialties. Donations 
and jes solicited. Louis Tag, Asst. Treas. 150 
New York; E. M. Bliss, D.D., Field Sec., 








Nassau_Bt. 


F. A. Henderson, Manager. 54 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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You have noticed the disagreeable odor 
of clothes just from the wash. That’s 
the soap. Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 
Their objectionable ingredients adhere 
Ivory Soap rinses readily, 
and because of its purity leaves the clothes 
sweet and absolutely odorless. | 


IT FLOATS. 












































A Book of | YING PEOPLE'S goN6S or PRASE 


Devotional Services 


By Rev. JOHN HUNTER and Rev. REUEN THOMAS 


Containing thirty Responsive Readings from 
Scriptureand many very appropriate Prayers, 
Responsive Services and Collects suitable for 
Festival occasions, Sacraments, Children’s 
Sunday, etc. Used in many of our best 
churches and valuable to any minister apart 
from its use in the congregation. 

We bought the balance of the edition and, 
as we are soon to publish a new service book 
by Dr. Thomas, we offer these at 30 cts. each, 
postpaid, or $20.00 per 100, by express, to 
close them out. Oaly afew hundred in stock. 
Former price 75 cts. 

Will you have a sample copy to examine? 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 





25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CU., New York and Chicago. 


For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


What do people go 
to Lancaster for? 
Send 





Why, there is no other place like it. 
for booklet to 
E. A. DORE, 
Lancaster Inn, 
Lancaster, Mass. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 
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Event and Comment 


August Christian World Number 
Next Week 

A full page cover picture appropriate to Old 
Home Week with an interpretative article by 
Rev. Isaac Ogden Rankin. 

On a House Boat in Kashmir, by William F. 
Whittemore. (Jilustrated.) 

The Habit of Holiness, by Robert E. Speer. 

The Proposed Tripartite Union, by Washington 
Gladden, D.D. An argument for the closer affili- 
ation of Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren. 

Hawaii's Forward Step, by Rev. Doremus Scud- 
der. 

The New Negro and What He Wants, by One. 


The aftermath of 
the celebration of 
the centennial of Emerson’s birth is of 
the character that would have delighted 
him. It provides for a daily pilgrimage 
from Boston to Concord, by trolley if one 
chooses, through a historic and beautiful 
country, a morning lecture on Emerson 
in the Town Hall where he lectured 100 
times, then a return to Boston for an 
evening lecture in Huntington Hall. The 
thirty lecturers aim to show Emerson’s 
relations with almost everything worthy 
in the past, present and future. His in- 
fluence over Germany, his spiritual lead- 
ership in England, his connection with 
Oriental thought, his place in American 
literature, his philosophy and poetry, his 
influence over the American woman, his 
relation to the Anti-slavery movement 
and the Civil War, to modern religion, to 
social reform and to education, to Har- 
vard University and to the Concord 
School of Philosophy, to the transcen- 
dental movement and to modern science, 
each furnish a theme. He is presented 
as a Puritan, a Sphinx, an Anti-imperial- 
ist and a Seer of Democracy. Seven of 
the thirty lecturers are Unitarian minis- 
ters, and the majority of them are iden- 
tified with that denomination. Since 
Congregationalists were to be repre- 
sented by only one lecturer, a better 
one could not be chosen than Rev. Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson, who spoke last Tuesday 
on Emerson and Carlyle. The audience 
is small and select, the considerable ma- 
jority of those at Concord being women. 
An interesting discussion follows each 
lecture. It is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment that the townspeople do not take 
much interest in the course. But the 
school has the genuine Concord flavor and 
is a delight to those who share in it. 


Continuing with Emerson 


Hartford is the gainer 
Two Good City Men 314 New Haven the 


loser through decisions reached last week 


by two prominent ministers. The former 
city is rejoicing because Rev. H. H. Kel- 
sey of the Fourth Congregational Church 
has concluded that the demands upon him 
in connection with his important down- 
town plant are superior to those offered 
him in the great but untried opportunity 
as head of Talladega College, Alabama. 
On the other hand, Dr. E. 8S. Lines, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church at New Haven, has 
deemed it best to accept the bishopric of 
the diocese of Newark, N. Y., to which 
he was recently elected. The action of 
both of these men may serve to call at- 
tention to the type of active leadership 
needed today in all our churches. Both, 
though in different communions, have 
worked quietly but steadily along the 
most approved lines of modern Christian 
activity. Both, while seeking to relieve 
temporal necessities and develop all sides 
of the human material with which they 
deal, have emphasized the spiritual and 
the evangelistic character of their re- 
spective undertakings. Both have been 
men of broad ecclesiastical sympathies 
and have made themselves a power 
throughout their cities. We wish: Dr. 
Lines success in his new field. We be- 
speak for Mr. Kelsey larger sympathy 
and support as he bends himself again 
to his old task and we hope that the type 
of Christian manhood which each of these 
represents may be duplicated in large cit- 
ies all over the land. 


The enthusiastic cli. 
Four Large Assemblies ax at Detroit, Sun- 
itd day night, of the 
Epworth League Convention, attended by 
20,000 delegates, brought to a close the 
series of midsummer meetings in differ- 
ent parts of the country, made up dis- 
tinctively of young people. Of the four 
gatherings only the Christian Endeavor 
Convention at Denver was interdenomi- 
national. That it proposes to continue 
on this broad basis was made evident by 
the reaffirmation on the part of Presi- 
dent Clark and his official associates of 
their desire to inelude in the Endeavor 
organization all young people’s societies, 
while allowing each to maintain its de- 
nominational direction. Leaders in the 
Epworth League are not disposed to take 
the right hand of fellowship thus cor- 
dially extended and their deliberations 
at Detroit and their platform empha- 
sized strongly the help which the move- 
ment ought to bring to the Methodist 
Church. We report elsewhere more fully 
the Denver gathering. Coincident with 
it in time was the convention of the In- 
ternational Baptist Young People’s Union 


at Atlanta, Ga., which gave special atten- 
tion to Christian citizenship and to mis- 
sion study classes. The Young People’s 
Union of the Christian Church met in 
Akron, O., and its meetings, like those of 
other bodies, were marked by a represent- 
ative attendance from the country at 
large and by earnestness and ardor. 


The fact that thousands of 
young people in different 
branches of the church are willing to as- 
semble for religious ends when the sum- 
mer’s heat is fiercest is significant. 
Many sacrifice a part or the whole of 
their vacations in order to be present, 
There is, it is true, a good deal of the 
recreative element in connection with 
these gatherings. But that most of the 
delegates regard the excursions and the 
receptions as subordinate to the purpose 
for which they assemble the crowded 
meetings day after day show. Coming 
when they do, these conventions interfere 
hardly at all with the school year and 
like those at Northfield, reported on an- 
other page, educate as well as inspire the 
great majority of those who attend. It 
is a better use of time than to dawdle 
away the whole of a long vacation at the 
shore or in the mountains. 


Why They Pay 


A significant link in the 
Methodist Hymnolo- rovement for a united 
gists at Plymouth rethodist Church was 
added last week. Since the Civil War the 
Church South and the Church North have 
issued through their respective publish- 
ing houses, separate hymnals. Last Jan- 
uary a joint commission, appointed by 
the two general conferences, met at 
Nashville, Tenn., to prepare a hymnal to 
replace the two sectional books. A sec- 
ond session has just closed at Plymouth 
and the third and final meeting of the 
commission is to be held in Washington 
next December. The body was com- 
posed of two delegations of eleven mem- 
bers each, that of the Church North 
under the chairmanship of Bishop Good- 
sell and that of the Church South under 
the chairmanship of Bishop Hoss. It in- 
cluded two bishops, four editors, three 
presiding elders, seven college professors, 
four pastors, one professor of music, and 
one college president. It was a company 
of men impressing all with their sincerity 
and scholarship, and made one more 
unique scene, of a national character, in 
this Pilgrim town, as after their adjourn- 
ment, they gathered around the Rock 
and sang, “0, for a faith that will not 
shrink!” 
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The new bymnal will in 
cnarecterofthe the main be taken from 

the two older books, 
although each hymn so accepted re 
quired a two-thirds vote. The Plymouth 
Hymnal, and Laudes Domini, as also the 
Episcopalian Hymnal will furnish con- 
tributions, and the book will be published 
by both the Book Concerns, in New York 
and in Nashville. An appendix is to be 
added containing more evangelistic selec- 
tions for prayer meetings, but the com- 
mission placed itself on record as strongly 
condemning all adventurers in hymnol- 
ogy, all tendencies to emasculate religion 
through weakly sentimental songs. The 
lighter music, it held, should consist of 
real lyrics and street ballads. 


How encouraging it is 
hirer neg Men that so many of our youn- 

ger ministers seem to be 
particularly eager just now to bring 
Christianity into vital connection with 
the life of the world. We talked with a 
man the other evening who had just spent 
a year at Harvard in graduate work in 
philosophy. More impressive than his 
testimony to the value of this opportunity 
for study was his modest assertion that 
he felt now that he had a gospel to preach 
and was ready to deliver his message any- 
where. We know another young man 
who provided his own pulpit supply and 
traveled a hundred miles simply to hear 
Rev. R. J. Campbell preach in Brookline. 
He did this not so much for his own 
gratification but, as he expressed it, ‘‘to 
learn how to preach better myself.” 
When Rev. C. Silvester Horne preached 
the other day his farewell sermon at Ken- 
sington, London, he revealed the reason 
which had led him to give up an excep- 
tionally attractive church in order that in 
the heart of London’s human needs and 
troubles he may minister to everyday 
people. His words to his flock are worth 
quoting : 

If when you remember me among the min- 
isters of this church, you can say: “ This 
man also was with Jesus the Nazarene,” I 
shall be more than content. Beyond all my 
hopes or deserts he called me once in a quiet 
country life to be a fisher of men; and then in 
the teeth of all my expectations and desires 
he sent me here to this famous suburb. But 
wherever I may go, the one ambition will re- 
main which won me to the ministry twenty 
years ago—to be a fellow-worker with Christ 
in saving men, and leavening society with his 
spirit. 

May this spirit grow among us until it 
shall pervade the entire ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 


‘ites tae ts The legacies received by 
havea Debt  '2¢ American Board this 

year are less than last year 
by $45,000. Donations from the living 
have increased, but to prevent serious 
loss in long established missions and to 
re enforce the work at critical points an 
addition of $50,000 to the usual gifts is 
necessary before the close of the fiscal 
year at the end of next month. With 
full schools, crowded hospitals, and more 
people accessible to the missions inter- 
ested in personal Christian religion than 
ever before, it hardly seems possible that 
those on whom the responsibility rests will 
fail to provide the necessary funds, But 
the time is short, and the call means 
twenty per cent. in addition to the regu- 
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lar gifts, to be sent within the next five 
weeks. 


Here and there along the 
Pacific coast our denom- 
ination is blessed with 
men who have. the insight and character 
of genuine leaders. One such is Rev. E. 
L. Smith of Pilgrim Church, Seattle, who 
had so much to do with the success of 
the recent Pacific Coast Congress in that 
city. A sermon of his, evidently sug- 
gested by that great meeting and entitled 
A Strong Denomination, has just been 
printed by request. It lays so strong and 
broad a foundation of Congregational 
aggressiveness that we wish it might be 
read the country over. He shows how 
we may be righteously ambitious to 
strengthen our denominational life. He 
calls for a greater participation of the 
laity in the affairs of the churches and 
for more careful attention to the charac- 
ter and education of our ministers. He 
urges the cultivation of the spirit of true 
benevolence. His closing paragraph is 
of special interest in view of the senti- 
ment that came to the surface at the last 
meeting of our national Home Mission- 
ary Society. ‘It is time that we, as Con- 
gregationalists of Washington, come toa 
consciousness of ourselves, to a convic- 
tion of the fact that we are able to walk 
alone, that we have in hand a business 
which is of more importance than any 
industrial or financial enterprise, and 
that with God’s help it shall be brought 
to the very highest efficiency.”” Such a 
purpose as that means much for the spir- 
itual development of the great Pacific 
Northwest. We need it just as much 
here by the Atlantic coast. 


A Bugle Call 
from Puget Sound 


The experiment of 
holding a summer 
school of theology 
at Aberdeen, the ancient Scottish uni- 
versity seat, was successfully carried 
through during a week of June, and 
among the 203 students enrolled were a 
few from this country and many from 
all parts of Great Britain as well as 
several from the Continent. Prof. E. Y. 
Hincks of Andover Seminary was an 
honored guest and thorough instruction 
was given by some of the foremost lec- 
turers of Scotland, including Professors 
Dods, Denney, Kennedy and Ramsey, the 
well-known writer on St. Paul. Of the 
pastors having prominent part we notice 
that the work of Dr. Forrest of Edinburgh, 
who has recently lectured in this coun- 
try, and of Dr. Garvie of Montrose, who 
soon becomes professor in Hackney Col- 
lege, London, was particularly liked. 
The latter was the only Congregational 
lecturer and made a strong exposition 
and defense of the Ritschlian theology. 
Dr. Dods restated his well-known views 
touching the trustworthiness of the gos- 
pel and met some of the more recent 
objections to miracles by bringing them 
into connection with the personality of 
Jesus as their natural and reasonable 
basis. So successful was this summer 
school that probably a similar gathering 
will be held another year at Edinburgh. 
It corresponds in a measure to the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology, though 
it has given much greater prominence to 
theological subjects. 


A Summer School of 
Theology at Aberdeen 
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ems The Hibbert Journal for 

April contained a sweep- 
Missions in India +> criticism of Christian 
missions in India by an English physi- 
cian, Dr. Josiah Oldfield, based on his 
personal observations during a recent 
visit. Dr. Oldfield appends to his name 
the titles D. C, L. (Oxon), M. R. C. 8S. 
(England), physician, barrister at law, 
etc. Naturally the opinion of one whose 
name is thus adorned and who wrote in 
apparent sympathy with the purposes 
of missions attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Itdid not need a close examination 
of his article to see that his indictment 
against Christian work in India was 
equally a criticism of the whole history 
of the Christian Church. Yet his asser- 
tions. that missions are a failure in India 
doubtless convinced some who did not 
read his article. The current number of 
the Hibbert Journal contains a reply to 
Dr. Oldfield by Dr. William Miller, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madras, 
which puts the experience of many years 
in India against the theories of a visitor. 
Dr. Oldfield would substitute for the 
churches, schools, colleges, hospitals and 
other instrumentalities of missions, ‘‘a 
dozen spiritual men who would, living at 
one place, emulate the saintly lives and 
ascetic practices of the early fathers of 
the Christian Church.” Dr. Miller shows 
that Dr. Oldfield’s criticisms are not so 
novel as he thinks, and that they have 
often been considered by missionaries. 
But the sufficient answer to his article is 
given in a letter from him to the Spring- 
field Republican, replying to its strictures 
on him in a recent editorial. He claims 
that he traveled with an American faith 
curist who has a mission at Lahore, whom 
he afterwards found in a hospital, his 
faith having failed to cure him; that he 
visited an American hospital at Baroda 
of whose administration he did not ap- 
prove, and that he received reports from 
other missionaries and from Hindus, on 
which he based his conclusions. Dr. Old- 
field’s letter leads the Springfield Repub- 
lican to the obvious conclusion that ‘‘it is 
rather surprising that the Hibbert Journal 
should have admitted to its pages a con- 
tribution so shallow as this.” 


The South is inclined to 
Peonage in Georgia resent Northern criti- 
and Alabama 

cism of race relations. 
What is wanted, then, is that the South 
should itself face the facts and act justly 
and reasonably with its own people, black 
and white. Georgia is at the present 
time conducting two investigations, one 
of its convict camps where a state official 
alleges that ‘‘ Negroes who have com- 
pleted sentences have been held some- 
times for months, sometimes for years on 
charges which are got up for the pur- 
pose.” In one of these camps it is alleged 
that a Negro was whipped to death not 
long ago. The other investigation was 
ordered by the legislature in regard to 
charges of peonage against one of its own 
members—a man of political prominence 
in the state. In the former investigation 
the commission has gone so far as to re- 
port that it is not necessary to give up 
the camps—we hope they will have more 
to say about their management, which 
has brought disgrace on Georgia and 
America. In Alabama a mistrial re- 
sulted by the disagreement of the jury 
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in so plain a case of peonage that the 
presiding judge told the jury that “they 
were sending word all over the country 
that a jury of intelligent white men of 
Alabama had refused to convict this 
defendant because he was a white man 
and his victim a Negro.’’ Such facts are 
to the last degree discouraging because 
they show that the popular sentiment 
in many places is thoroughly unjust and 
unchristian. If the Negro must depend 
for justice entirely on Federal grand 
juries and Federal courts, we are back 
at the dark times of slavery again, and 
the civilization and manliness of the 
South are on a lower plane than we had 
hoped. If Alabama wishes to be re- 
spected she must herself be just. 


The Eve of The last week has seen a van- 
Speculation ishing of paper fortunes such 

as ordinarily accompanies a 
panic in the stock, market, but without the 
failures and paralysis of industry which 
ordinarily’‘accompany a panic. Prices of 
securities which less than two years ago 
were at a dizzy height have fallen swiftly. 
The reorganization of companies with an 
enormously inflated capital is going stead- 
ily on—in one case, we note, two-thirds 
of the nominal value is to be wiped out 
and to make the other third good a cash 
assessment is required. Money borrowed 
in Europe must at last be paid. The rail- 
roads find themselves in need of immense 
sums for necessary improvements, and 
must borrow in an exhausted market. 
The leaders of speculation are loaded down 
with securities which they cannot mar- 
ket and are compelled to sell the better to 
sustain the worse; since the lenders of 
money have grown cautious. The in- 
evitable day of reckoning has come slowly 
and with abundant warnings, and there 
have been few real disasters, while gen- 
eral business is still good. But it is no 
longer a harvest time for promoters, nor 
will the way of the speculator be easy for 
some time to come. 


In the death of James Mc- 
bin ea Neill Whistler the world 

loses probably the greatest of 
its American-born artists. His eccentric- 
ity has advertised him to many who have 
no care for his pictures and in a somewhat 
unamiablelight. He had avast allowance 
of self-confidence joined to a pugnacity 
of disposition which made him never so 
happy as when engaged in such a row as 
the famous suit against Ruskin or his 
numerous pamphlet battles. His fame as 
an artist has steadily grown and both as 
painter and etcher he stood at the time of 
his death quite in the front rank in the 
opinion of those who know in France, 
England and America, His famous por- 
trait of his mother was purchased for the 
Luxembourg, the Frencb national gallery 
of contemporary art, and he was an officer 
of the Legion of Honor as well as of the 
French and other continental art socie- 
ties. In America, Boston possesses fine 
examples of his work. Mr. Whistler was 
born in Lowell, Mass., was a cadet at 
West Point; where he failed to graduate. 
He was for a little time in the naval acad- 
emy, where his talent for caricature gave 
offense to his superiors. He studied in 
Paris and has made his home for the most 
part in London, where his. best-known 
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work is the famous peacock room in a 
private house. His effects were produced 
by very simple means and he always re- 
garded his subjects from their decorative 
side, as harmonies of color and line, 
rather than as mere transcripts from na- 
ture or human life. 


President Frizzell set the 
The Hampton practical keynote for this 
Conference 

conference in session last 
week by urging that discussion be limited 
to evils which the speakers could them- 
selves help to remedy. Questions of 
hygiene took a large part of the attention 
of the conference. The increase of small- 
pox, the great mortality of the Negroes in 
cities, and the widespread use of cocaine— 
it was stated that 200,000 Negroes are 
addicted to its use—shared with the con- 
sideration of the problems of domestic 
service for Negro women the attention of 
the speakers. Improvements in educa- 
tion, in training for domestic service, the 
condition of the defective Negro children 
of Virginia, the need of sanitary infor- 
mation, the passage of laws restricting 
the sale of cocaine, morphine and other 
drugs, and the direction of young Negro 
men of college training toward the min- 
istry, formed the subject of the recom- 
mendations adopted. In such conference 
of the race leaders, leading to a sober 
view of facts and choice of means for 
self-improvement, lies the one hope of the 
advancement of the race. 


One of the successful leaders 
in the trade controversies of 
the last decades was P. M. 
Arthur, Chief of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers. His sudden death 
from heart failure in the midst of a 
speech at a convention dinner in Winni- 
peg removes a man in whom both em- 
ployers and the men of his own trade 
had confidence. He was a Scotch boy, 
who came as a child to New York and 
worked his way up from blacksmith’s 
apprentice to engineer. His name was 
originally McArthur. He had the Scotch 
judicial mind and power of close bargain- 
ing and he was always opposed to strikes. 
One of his public services was the en- 
forcement of temperance among the men 
of his brotherhood. All these qualities 
would have failed if Mr. Arthur had not 
also possessed, in spite of his conserva- 
tism, that personal ascendency which 
enabled him to keep the brotherhood 
from precipitate action in times of ex- 
citement. Mr. Arthur was a member of 
the Methodist church. 


An Honored 
Labor Leader 


aii acai Canada still clings to its 

jan Kal policy of large expenditure 
way Building ‘tor public improvements, 
and the Central Government is to lend 
its aid in the building of new transconti- 
nental lines. Forone, in connection with 
the Grand Trunk, the government is to 
build a road from Moncton, N. B., to 
Quebec. This policy has not been adopted 
without disagreement in the cabinet, re- 


sulting in the withdrawal of A. G. Blair, 


Minister of Railways, who objects to the 
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accepted and the late minister will op- 
pose the project outside the cabinet. 
But Nova Scotia wants a more direct 
road to build up the shipping trade of 
Halifax and all Canada will probably 
have to foot the bill. 


Free Church opposition 
in England to the Education Bill 

has been put to the 
test in many parts of England, and the 
movement for resistance to the payment 
of rates seems to be growing fast as the 
machinery of distraint and sale of goods is 
put in force. A characteristic scene was 
that at the sale of household goods seized 
for non-payment at Hastings. It proved 
impossible to find an auctioneer in the 
town or its neighborhood, all the local 
auctioneers refusing the task, but an 
Italian was brought from London. The 
sale was broken up at last by the violence 
of the’crowd and adjourned indefinitely. 
In other places the goods seized have been 
bought in by friends of the resisters. The 
movement has called out a letter from 
Prime Minister Balfour, in which he ar- 
gues that the bill gives new rights to Non- 
conformists, but that, even if it were as 
bad as its enemies assert, they have no 
right to resist the law. To this Dr. Clif- 
ford, whose presence and leadership have 
given force to the movement, has replied 
in a powerful letter defining the rights 
and duties of citizens and of Free Church- 
men. The administration of the new act 
has added fuel to the flame of resistance 
and the leaders of the movement are 
able to show that in its working it is 
unfair both by reason of its direct pro- 
visions and because it is in the hands of 
enemies who use those provisions wholly 
for their own sectarian advantage. The 
result in focusing attention on the law is 
all that the agitators could desire. The 
only real end of the struggle is a complete 
separation of church and state in matters 
of educational control. 


The death of the pope on 

epee, ms Monday according to prece- 
P* dent fixes the meeting of the 
conclave for the election of his successor 
for July 30. In the meantime the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church is Cardinal 
Oreglia di San Stephano, who is the only 
survivor of the conclave which elected 
Leo XIII., as well as Camerlingo or 
chamberlain. His orders, even before 
the death of Leo, looked toward the in- 
terregnum and the necessary prepara- 
tions for a new election, which included 
the removal of telephones from the Vati- 
can and a warning to reporters and offi- 
cials that the seclusion of the cardinals 
will be carried out with the strictest 
formalities. ‘It will even be impossible 
for the cardinals to look out of the win. 
dows, and the Vatican guards will watch 
the coming and going of every one.” He 
also announces his purpose to revive the 
custom of having the body of the pope 
lie in state in the Sistine Chapel, which 
was omitted in the case of Pius IX. It 
4s pleasant to see that he has made amica- 
ble arrangements with the Italian police, 
so that there will be no accidental clash- 


building of a line that will parallel the ~ing of authority. After his unexpected 
Intercolonial, which already belongs to rally the Tate pope gradually lost ground, 


the government, but has never paid ex- 
penses. The resignation has been quietly 


and after much suffering finally sank into 
a state of coma, passing quietly away at 
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last about noon on one of the hottest 
days of the year. 


The corporation of Dublin is 
King Edward oy exception in its refusal to 
in Ireland 

present an address of wel- 
come to King Edward in his visit to Ire- 
land. Most of the cities have voted an 
official welcome and will make elaborate 
preparations to receive the king and 
queen. The time chosen for the visit is 
a favorable one. The passage by the 
House of Commons of the second reading 
of the land bill, which is intended at the 
cost of English and Scotch taxpayers to 
make Irish tenants landholders, a bill 
amended at the dictation of the Irish 
Nationalist leaders and praised by them, 
has put Ireland in good humor and the 
final passage is timed to coincide with 
the king’s arrival in Dublin. The king’s 
healing diplomacy in his visit to Paris 
and his reception of the French president 
have given him new prestige as a peace- 
maker. The presence of the queen ap- 
peals to Irish chivalry. The way to popu- 
larity has been carefully smoothed by 
the withdrawal of the Crimes Act, and 
much is hoped for from the personal 
charm and social tact of the king. The 
beginning of an era of better feeling 
would be welcome on this side of the At- 
lantic, both asa source of British strength 
and as the removal of a grievance which 
retards the Americanization of men of 
Irish blood. 


R Russia refuses the Kishineff 
ussia and cat 
World Opinion Petition, but the signers are 
satisfied. The force of pub- 
lic opinion is shown by the fact that even 
an autocratic government finds it impos- 
sible to ignore or conceal the facts in re- 
gard to the massacre at Kishineff. The 
Jews have been relieved from all shadow 
of the suspicion which gave excuse for the 
attack by the ferreting out and confession 
of the real murderer. A curious side 
light on the power of Russian prejudice 
against the Jews comes from the change 
of attitude of Father John Sergieff, who 
is the popular saint and prophet of Rus- 
sia. He denounced the Kishineff massa- 
cre promptly and in severe terms, but 
has more recently announced that he has 
been convinced that the Jews were to 
blame. The force of a better outside 
opinion must have some credit also for 
the czar’s rescript abolishing certain bar- 
barous cruelties of punishment with the 
cudgel and the cat-o’-nine-tails. Russia 
is not inaccessible to outside opinion, but 
rather childishly sensitive to it—very 
much as we might be if petitioned to put 
an end to the cruelties of lynching. 





The written application of the Mormon 
Eastern States Mission to Mayor Low of New 
York for permission to preach in the streets 
is an interesting document. “There are at 
present,” it says, “out of a membership cf 
320,000, about 700, mostly aged men, who stand 
at the head of polygamous families. Their 
family relation cannot be changed, but in the 
ordinary course of events they will all be 
gone in a few years. Plural marriages have 
ceased to besanctioned bythe church.” Here 
are statistics from an official source, which 
may be noted. A curious slip makes the ap- 
plication say the opposite of what was prob- 
ably intended—suggestively, in view of the 
history of “our much misunderstood practice 
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of polygamy”; “As a people we strongly 
condemn vice or sensual gratification, but 
marriage with a pure motive is considered a 
protection to vice.” 





Can We Govern Ourselves 


To most people nothing seems more un- 
likely in this country than a monarchy. 
Every one wants a share in our govern- 
ment. Yet the essential conditions of a 
republic are the ability of its citizens asa 
whole to govern it and the union of all 
classes in self-government. When any 
one class begins to claim the right and 
exercise the power to govern another 
class the foundations of the republic are 
shaken. The next step is to call on mili- 
tary power to aid or to suppress the class 
that refuses to be governed, and then 
force is met by force till the strongest 
rule, and the rest are no longer citizens, 
but subjects. 

We discuss, as something practicable, 
the disenfranchisement of the Negro 
race. It is urged as a necessity by some 
political leaders. The establishment of a 
subject race would be the end of the re- 
public. We talk freely of the possibility 
of a race war. It has begun already 
wherever companies of armed whites and 
armed blacks meet and fight, when 
neither represents the authority of the 
state. Lawless Negroes are more numer- 
ous in proportion to their population than 
lawless whites. They tend to herd to- 
gether as clans. The service of law-abid- 
ing citizens to preserve peace and order 
is therefore the more necessary. Every 
attempt to put the good in the same class 
with the bad as a subject race alienates 
desirable citizens and weakens the power 
of the whole people to govern themselves. 
The better elements of the Negroes ap- 
pear to realize this no less clearly than 
the whites. Following the outbreak at 
Evansville, Ind., a meeting of colored 
citizens was held at which speakers ad- 
mitted that a race war was inevitable 
unless present tendencies, promoted by 
worthless and dangerous Negroes, should 
be checked. These tendencies are not 
confined to the South or to any section of 
the country. They lurk in many com- 
munities where Negroes colonize. The 
New York Times says: “There are in 
New York thousands of utterly worth- 
less Negro desperadoes, gamblers when 
they have money and thieves when they 
have none, moral lepers and more danger- 
ous than wild animals. It is difficult to 
bring up Negro children properly in 
neighborhoods infested with this class of 
criminals, who easily and almost natu- 
rally develop into burglars, highwaymen 
and murderers.” 

All attempts to punish this class of 
criminals by lawless methods help to 
develop in whites the brutal passions 
which they fight to destroy. Murders 
avenged by murderers doubly injure the 
republic. Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court has lately said that 
‘any man who kills his fellowmen other- 
wise than in defense of himself or his 
property commits nothing less than mur- 
der. The man who takes part in the burn- 
ing of a Negro, no matter how atrocious 
was the latter’s conduct, is guilty of this 
crime.” But in many parts of the coun- 
try murderers have come to be honored. 
In Belleville, Ill., fifteen men inhumanly 
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murdered a Negro a few days ago, who 
had shot and wounded a white’ man. 
Their crime was witnessed by hundreds 
of their fellow-citizens with approval, and 
the criminals are safe from arrest. Many 
murderers in Wilmington, Del., would be 
defended by the majority of its citizens 
if any attempt should be made to bring 
them to justice. The lawless spirit is 
rapidly spreading. Hardly a day passes 
in which a lynching ‘or an attempt at 
lynching is not recorded in the news- 
papers. 

The movement toward a labor war 
seems hardly less ominous than the drift 
toward a race war. That movement is 
organized. Bands of men attack work- 
ing men who take the work they refuse 
to do, beat and maim and sometimes kill 
them, These criminals protect one an- 
other and in most cases escape punish- 
ment. It is significant that labor unions 
have compelled employers in Indianapolis 
to discharge several men who were mem- 
bers of the militia that dispersed the re- 
cent mob which tried to break down the 
jail at Evansville. Labor organizations 
that are hostile to the militia because it 
is used to maintain law are using their 
power to make self-government in this 
country impossible. 

The unspeakable cruelties inflicted by 
Negro criminals on women, which are 
constantly increasing, will be avenged. 
No community will suffer such brutes to 
live. Avd lawless vengeance left un- 
checked will not limit itself to the pun- 
ishment of one kind of crime. The beat- 
ing and murdering of workmen by mobs 
will not continue to be endured. Con- 
spiracies by any company or class of men 
to deprive other classes of their rights by 
unlawful means will certainly in due time 
provoke organized resistance. There is 
only one way to insure the continuance 
ef the republic. Adequate punishment 
of these crimes by law, swift and sure 
conviction of criminals are the only guar- 
anty for self-government. Judges and 
juries cannot be relied upon to adminis- 
ter justice unless public sentiment sus- 
tains them. Here is where every one has 
a responsibility and an opportunity at 
this time to serve his country. When 
the courts fail, the next resource is to the 
army. When military power comes to the 
front to keep the peace, self-government 
approaches its end. 





Russia and the United States 


The notion that the United States 
might go to war with Russia for the priv- 
ilege of presenting a petition or in de- 
fense of its trade in Manchuria is mere 
midsummer madness. As we grow bet- 
ter acquainted with Russian diplomatic 
metheds and ways of life, our traditional 
friendship suffers something like a chill ; 
but we have neither wish nor power to 
interfere with what we recognize as a 
legitimate national development. We 
fully concede that Russia needs and 
should be allowed to control an ice-free 
port on the Pacific and that natural con- 
ditions place Manchuria under her influ- 
ence and probably in her ultimate owner- 
ship. 

Secretary Hay is to be congratulated 
upon his success in managing a difficult 
and protracted negotiation and getting 
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out of it the most that was possible as 
representative not only of America, but 
also of the world. If he would have 
spoken merely for his own country, prob- 
ably Russia would gladly have bound us 
to herself by special and individual con- 
cessions. But rejecting this temptation 
of selfishness Secretary Hay, as the 
spokesman of free commerce for all na- 
tions, has secured the promise of Russia 
that China will open two Manchurian 
ports to trade, one of them the historic 
capital, Moukden, the starting point of 
caravan travel for the interior ; the other, 
Ta Tung Kao, on the Manchurian bank 
of the Yalu River, which divides Man- 
churia from Korea. 

The really significant feature about the 
agreement is our rublic acknowledg- 
ment that the Chinese government, so 
far at least as Manchurian questions are 
concerned, is a puppet in the hands of 
Russia. Secretary Hay concludes in 
Washington, in an interview with the rep- 
resentative of the Russian Government, 
an agreement with China that certain 
ports in a nominally Chinese province shall 
be open to the trade of the world—and 
this after a public announcement that 
the same privilege has been denied us in 
Peking by the Chinese Foreign Office on 
the explicit ground that Russia would not 
consent. What Secretary Hay has done 
is to acknowledge the Russian suzerainty 
of Chinaso far as Manchuria is concerned. 
What he has gained is a public pledge by 
Russia that certain acts shall be done. 
He has secured, in fact, a promise of 
future Russian trade policy in a province 
actually, but not nominally, under its 
complete control. 

Russian policy in the North Pacific, 
though tortuous enough in its methods, is 
clear enough in its aims. To lessen the 
power and prestige of Japan, excluding 
her, if possible, from the main land; to 
exclude England; to satisfy France with 
conquests in the South ; to keep the peace 
with Germany while she is engaged in 
strengthening her foothold in Shantung ; 
to strengthen her hold upon China and 
use her as a tool, directly in Manchuria 
and indirectly everywhere ; to keep the 
peace with America as the great power 
on the opposite shore of the sea—these 
are the inevitable policies which the situa- 
tion demands. We may not sympathize 
with most of them ; but there is no one 
of them all, except perhaps the hostile 
control of China resulting in the total ex- 
clusion of our trade, which would tempt 
us to war. 

We are friendly to Japan and wish to 
see her a great Pacific power, but we can- 
not fight her battles for empire in Korea 
or Manchuria. We would regret the ex- 
tinction of British influence at Peking 
and British power in the North Pacific ; 
but we have only moral support to offer. 
But our influence at St. Petersburg, Tokyo, 
Paris, London and Peking may always be 
depended on for open trade and a fair 
and equal chance for all nations, and an 
unhindered national career for China and 
Japan in their new development. 





Rev. R. J. Campbell is to stay in this coun- 
try a week longer than he intended. This is 
an evidence of his interest in us, though pos- 
sibly the persuasions of those who have him 
in charge had something to do with his decis- 
ion. He will sail from New York Aug. 8 and 
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will be at Northfield during the week previous, 
when those attending the general conference 
will doubtless have the pleasure of listening 
tohim. He said a pretty good thing the other 
day with regard to the secret of what others 
have called his “success.” ‘‘ People do not 
take into consideration enough,” he quietly 
remarked, “the share the Holy Spirit has had 
in it.” 


The Only with the Only 


Perhaps the most striking utterance of 
Rev. R. J. Campbell during his recent 
visit to Boston was his challenge to his 
hearers to test themselves as to whether 
or not their faith in God rested on their 
knowledge of him through personal com- 
munion with Christ. He said that the 
almost missing note in the religious life 
of our time is that of personal intercourse 
with God. Thisis in substance what Cap- 
tain Mahan lately said in an address which 
provoked not so much dissent from the 
statement as a fact, as from his assertion 
that such communion is the chief essen- 
tial to religious life. The assertion is 
contrary to current belief that religion 
consists in philanthropic service of our 
fellowmen. 

When Mr. Campbell affirmed that there 
is far less of solitary communion with 
God than formerly, his hearers did not 
seem impressed, or disposed to deny the 
fact. But he went on to ask them, if 
their pastor should return from his vaca- 
tion and announce that he had found 
himself mistaken in the gospel he had 
been preaching to them, that Jesus Christ 
was not really in history and in present 
life what he is represented as being in 
the New Testament, but only a winsome 
mirage, what would they say? Many, he 
said, would be indignant, but many would 
be shaken in faith. This, we are per- 
suaded, brought a revelation to not a few 
in the audience concerning their own re- 
lation to Christ. Never, perhaps, did 
Christians depend so much on one another 
as now for support of their belief in God. 
They hold retreats, assemblies and con- 
ventions, not to enlighten non-Christians 
—who are conspicuously absent—but to 
convince one another that their faith is 
genuine, and to practice in mutual sup- 
port the presence of Christ. 

We frequently receive letters asking us 
to warn Christians that this or that 
teacher is undermining the faith of many, 
or urging that other teachers should be 
indorsed because their words are worthy 
to be believed concerning things which 
every Christian is supposed to have 
learned through his own experience. 
If a man has an intimate friend with 
whom he constantly associates, does he 
appeal first to others for information 
concerning that friend’s character or 
relations with himself? While he is 
daily admitted into his friend’s inmost 
life and thought, is he shaken when other 
men describe that life as unreal or as dif- 
ferent from what he has found it to be? 

The weakness of Christianity today is 
in the multitude of Christians who get 
their knowledge of Christ not through 
personal communion with him, but 
through intermediaries, through pastors 
and teachers, through books and current 
opinions. The mighty apostle whose 
ministry was in the midst of constant 
controversy over religious questions in 
a time when the church was passing 
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through a revolution which transformed 
it from Judaism to Christianity had 
always one answer to every challenge 
to his faith, ‘I know whom I have be- 
lieved.” This intercourse of soul with 
Soul, the only with the Only, is the 
greatest need of the church today, the 
greatest service which the individual 
can give to his fellowmen. 





Remembrance of the Absent 


“The church invisible!” said a pastor 
recently. “I suppose that is the people 
who are upon the absent roll and the 
people who rarelycometochurch.” Like 
an army, the roll of the church is always 
subject to deductions. The leader can 
never expect to appeal to all his people 
at once and a large part of his thought 
and prayer must go to the missing and 
the absentees. This, however, is not to 
be regarded as an unusual or abnormal 
state of affairs; it is simply one of the 
common facts with which we always have 
to reckon, one of the conditions which 
human nature and the changes of life im- 
pose. It is easy—and also foolish—to. 
suffer ourselves to droop in spirit, as if in 
this experience we stood alone. It is 
easy—and also wicked—to ignore the ab- 
sent in our thoughts, our efforts aud our 
prayers. 

The most trying of these absent folks 
are those who might easily be present 
and won’t. They have forsaken the as- 
semblies of the disciples and no amount 
of begging will bring them back. There- 
fore we may invite, but must not beg. 
Or they are careless of their opportu- 
nities and can only be reached by persunal 
work. This is one of the difficult tasks 
of the pastor—a task in which he should 
have the wise co-operation of the best 
helpers in the church. It may not be pos- 
sible to overcome the habits of neglect, 
but at least they should have the prayer- 
ful and personal consideration of the 
leaders. The trouble probably grew at. 
first out of personal dislikes, slights or 
injuries, supposed or real, and they are 
best melted by the warmth of personal 
kindness. We cannot spend our time in 
hunting down sources of ill feeling which 
are more easily outgrown than set right ; 
we may and ought to make all who belong 
with us feel that they belong. 

One of the trials of many a church and 
pastor is that so large a number of prom- 
ising young people are absent just as 
they become of use. They are at distant 
schools and their vitality and energy are 
lost where they are so greatly needed. A 
wise church will rejoice in their opportu- 
nity, which becomes a part of its own con- 
tribution to the good of the world, but it 
will take steps to keep these absent ones 
in touch with the life of the home church, 
It will keep its interest in them alive and 
let them know that itis doing so. It will 
claim their prayers, and look for their pres- 
ence when they return. If the wise prac- 
tice of an occasional pastoral letter to the 
absent is followed, it should have an ap- 
propriate variety of form to meet their 
special needs. 

In the meetings of the church there 
should always be a sense of the unity of 
the brotherhood broken but not marred 
by sickness, journeyings, absence—even 
the neglect and carelessness of some. If 
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the communion of saints be not vital and 
real to us in these minor groupings of the 
universal church, how shall they take on 
reality? The church triumphant will not 
be a mob, it will be articulated and 
grouped, just as the church militant is to- 
day. If we care much for the idea of a 
church and nothing for the individuals 
who compose it, we are loving a dream, 
and a dream it must forever be in earth 
or heaven. There is something sickly 
about this vague and disembodied passion 
for the communion of saints. What we 
want is the care for the brother whom we 
have seen, the practical fellowship of be- 
lief, all of us joined to the Head but sep- 
arately grouped with neighbors for com- 
mon work and prayer. 

The privilege of such a group is mutual 
care and mutual intercession. It would 
warm the heart of many a lonely one in 
absence to know that in the meetings of 
the home church the absent were always 
remembered. It would be a thought to 
hold the weak in the midst of strange 
temptations. It would intensify the visi- 
ble communion of saints both as a witness 
to the world and asa binding force—for 
it becomes difficult not to hold in affec- 
tionate remembrance those for whom we 
continually pray. 





In Brief 


Eighteen victims of the Fourth of July pis- 
tol, reported in the columns of a single news- 
paper, all of them sufferers from lockjaw and 
most of them dead, seem to suggest the entire 
prohibition of so terrible a weapon. 





That the emperor of Russia is the head of 
the national church tells even here in America. 
The new cathedral of the Greek Church in 
Cleveland, which is to cost about $1,000,000, 
is to be built largely at his expense. 


The index for volume LX XXVIII. of The 
Congregationalist, containing the issues of 
this paper for the first half of 1903, is now 
ready. It is printed on a sheet of a size con- 
venient for binding with the weekly numberr, 
if desired, and it will be sent to any subscriber 
upon application. 








As you read the paper this summer under 
different conditions, perhaps at the shore or 
in the country or in camp, tell us what arti- 
cles you like best in it in order that we may 
get more of the same kind. We shall appre- 
ciate postal card comments where it is too 
much of a burden to write a letter. 





The first case for arbitration between the 
workmen in the New York building trades 
and their employers, which ended the strike 
and got rid of the walking delegates, arose 
within a few days after the men went back to 
work and was promptly sent to an arbitrator. 
Why not in other cities and other trades ? 





Ithaca is in trouble again with typhoid. 
There are nine cases in the city and the water 
company has done nothing to protect the 
supply. The Ithacans must be believers in 
immortality—though not over particular how 
they attain to it. Typhoid is a selfish form 
of suicide—it makes so much trouble for the 
nurses. 


The London Times says that if Roosevelt 
would visit London, “he would getareception 
which might stagger the imagination even of 
a Garman critic.” We wonder whether it isa 
“higher eritic’’ who is meant? The Times 
consoles itself for the impossibility of getting 
the President by its cordiality of utterance 
toward the visiting American fleet. 


The question of regulating or forbidding 
the sale of opium in the Philippines goes to 





an investigating commission. The Chinese 
merchants want the law left as it is, the mis- 
sionaries would like to see the drug excluded 
altogether. Wecannot believe that the Amer- 
ican people will consent to see the plague of 
China made easy of access to our wards in 
the islands. 





The name of Platt is evidently not one to 
copjare with in Cuba. The Cuban Congress 
has ratified the treaties with the United 
States, giving us naval stations and other 
privileges and has adjourned without rati- 
fying the general treaty which embodies the 
Piatt amendment. Perhaps she is waiting 
for the United States Senate to ratify the 
reciprocity treaty. 





How George III. would rub his eyes if he 
could wake and find a statue of the rebel 
“Mr. Washington” in St. Paul’s Cathedral! 
Yet the Pilgrims’ Club of London has ap- 
pointed a committee to secure such a statue 
by the subscriptions of British subjects only 
and Archdeacon Sinclair has announced that 
he is authorized to offer a place for it in St. 
Paul’s. \ 





From all quarters come reports of the un- 
usual multitude of mozquitoes. The summer 
visitor and suburban resident are said to be 
getting their exercise largely in the form of 
slapping their own persons and uttering words 
at midnight which are more appropriate to 
the darkness than the light. It must be un- 
usually bad in New Jersey, where we read 
that the pests broke up a Negro camp meet- 
ing. 





Professor Tenekijian of Euphrates College, 
Harpoot, Turkey, has been imprisoned on a 
charge of conspiring against the sultan and 
fomenting revolution. It is reported that he 
has been tortured to force a confession from 
him. The professor has the reputation of 
being a thoroughly loyal subject of the sultan, 
and the proceedings against him appear to be 
intended as a step in a counter move against 
the demand of the United States Government 
for recognition of American institutioas in 
the empire. 





It must have been a personal gratification 
to.the President to sign Leonard Wood’s com- 
mission as major general, but we cannot think 
it was a good thing for the discipline of the 
army. In the ordinary course of events he 
will hold the supreme command of the army 
for a long time, and he is almost without ex- 
perience except as an army surgeon and a 
civil administrator. Promotion is so slow at 
best that any promotion over the heads of 
older men lessens the inducement to remain- 
ing in the army in times of peace. And in 
time of war it might be necessary to appoint 
some man with war experience over the head 
of Major General Wood—an ungracious thing 
for some future President to have to do. 





There are some ministers who have reason 
to be gratified with the intellectual attain- 
ments of their children, as shown by honors 
recently bestowed. Miss Florence M. Fitch, 
daughter of Dr. F. S. Fitch of Buffalo, is just 
receiving the degree of Ph. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and has an appointment as 
assistant in philosophy at Oberlin. The 
son of Rev. W. H. Allbright of Boston, who has 
just graduated at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N. Y., gave the high honor oration on Pro- 
gressive Conservatism. Miss Lilla F. Morse, 
daughter of Rev. C. F. Morse of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., took high honors at the recent Com- 
mencement of Hartford Theological Seminary 
and next day received an invitation to teach 
at Mt. Holyoke College, her alma mater. 





The Londen Daily News has succeeded in 
making a remarkably complete census of 
church attendance in London, the difficulty of 
which may be estimated from the fact that it 
involved the enumeration of 2,600 places of 
worship. The population of London, by the 
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census of 1901, was 4,536,541. The actual at- 
tendances were 1,003 940, made up as follows: 
Ghinroh Of Engiand.........ccccevescvccissocevetecses 430,153 
Free Churches wed 


Roman Catholic 
Other services 


This is about 20 per cent. of the population 
or, if the number be reduced by deduction of 
those who attend twice, about 16 per cent., 
or one in 525. Compared with the British 
Weekly census of 1886 there is a falling off in 
Church of England attendance of 150,000, 
while the Free Church attendance is nearly 
stationary. We shall comment more fully 
upon these figures next week. 








In and Around New York 


Site for the Beecher Memorial 

The title has been taken by the Beecher Me- 
morial Committee to four lots on Orange Street 
directly opposite Plymouth Church. The 
site is about 100 x 100 feet square and is con- 
sidered by the committee preferable to that first 
talked of, adjoining the church. Asa member 
of the committee explains, “‘If we had built 
a temple of artistic or classical design ad- 
joining the church building, artistic discord 
between the two buildings would have been 
inevitable. If we build on the opposite side 
of the street the edifice will not be open to this 
criticism.”” The price of the site was $34,000 
and no plans have yet been made for the 
building. 
An Associate Pastor for Dr. Jefferson 

Rev. Charles R. Seymour, D.D., fifteen 
years pastor of Second Church, Bennington, 
Vt., has been invited to become the associate 
pastor of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York city. He was 
graduated from Western Reserve College and 
Andover Seminary; was ordained at New- 
buryport in 1874 and installed over North 
Church, whence, after five years, he was called 
to Winchester, Mass. A nine years’ pastorate 
there was followed by a call to Bennington. 
He has held every position of honor which 
Vermont churches have had to bestow, taking 
an active part in religious work throughout 
the state; was on the Vermont staff of consult- 
ing editors for The Congregationalist, and is 
now officially connected with the Forward 
Movement of the Vermont churches. 
A Railroad Y. M. C. A. Clubhouse i 

Brooklyn street railway men have a new 
Y. M. C. A. clubhouse, built and paid for by 
the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, for the 
use of its 10,000 employees. Though in the 
most central location to be found, it is to be 
supplemented by small clubrooms in fifteen 
other localities so that all the railroad men 
will be, at the ends of their runs, near Y. M. 
C. A. rooms. The main building has lavato- 
ries, amusement rooms, reading-rooms, educa- 
tional classes, bowling alleys, gymnasium, 
etc., and is in charge of Sec. J. M. Dadley, 
of long experience in Y. M. C. A. railroad 
work. This is the first clubhouse of its kind 
in the country. 
Baptists Looking Toward Evangelism 


The Bryn Mawr Bible Conference is com- 
posed of about twenty Manhattan and Brook- 


. lyn Baptist ministers. It takes its name from 


Bryn Mawr Park, a settlement in Yonk- 
ers. It seeks to supply evangelists to pas- 
tors needing them, and has induced Rev. 
F. E. Taylor of one of the smaller Brooklyn 
Baptist churches to resign and enter its serv- 
vice. The Baptist Anniversaries in Buffalo 
in May made Rev. Dr. Morehouse, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society, chairman of 
an evangelistic committee. A conference of 
ten State Conventions is to be held in New 
York July 22 and 23, and another one is 
planned for Chicago at the end of August. 
Baptist leaders are numbered in this latter 
movement, which its originators promise will 
do great things. Mr. Taylor has been at Cen- 
tral Church, Brooklyn, for four years. 
July 11. oO. N. A. 
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Joseph E. Roy—a Wise Master Builder in the Kingdom of God 


Fifty Strenuous and Fruitful Years in the Congregational Missionary Harness 


By Rev. Wiii1Am E. Barron, D. D. 
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When I look at the youthful face of 
Dr. Joseph E. Roy and remember that 
he is seventy-six years old, I understand 
what was meant in centennial year by 
“the spirit of ’76.” Dr. Roy hasit. We 
have welcomed to Chicago Rev. W. L. 
Tenney, his successor in the active work 
of the district secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, but we have 
not said good-by to Dr. Roy, who con- 
tinues as associate. Long may his bow 
abide in strength. 

I have known Dr. Roy for more than 
twenty of his nearly fourscore years, 
and, as that is a larger fraction of my 
life than of his, it seems long enough to 
constitute an intimate acquaintance. I 
have not been his pastor all that time, 
however. When I first knew him I was 
a college student, and he was up and 
down the land, doing the work of a pas- 
tor at large. He used to visit the college 
with his lantern, throwing light on dark 
problems ; or, if he spoke by day, he hung 
before us agreat map of the United States 
to serve as the outline of his discourse. 
We knew him then as a man with a heart 
big as the map of his country, and a faith 
as strong as his zeal was indefatigable. 
Later, when I entered the ministry and 
the service of the A. M. A., Dr. Roy 
was field superintendent. His ripe ex- 
perience, his ready sympathy, his opti- 
mism tempered with calm judgment, 
made him dear to us all who were labor- 
ing under his direction. 

At least forty years ago Dr. Roy be- 
gan his “Pilgrim” letters to The Con- 
gregationalist and other papers, and con- 
tinued that labor until his work in Chi- 
cago confined him toa smaller area. In 
those days covering many years, when 
Dr. Roy as ‘Pilgrim’ was covering 
thousands of miles a month, and sleep- 
ing, as he used to say, in a thousand beds 
a year, he was the herald of all happen- 
ings in obscure quarters, and the pub- 
lisher of tidings of unexpected good news 
from distant places. He was so long asso- 
ciated with work in the South that some 
younger people may have forgotten that 
for years before he went South he was 
home missionary superintendent in the 
Northwest. And so his letters contained 
messages from everywhere, and they were 
always wholesome, buoyant, earnest. 

Dr. Roy was ordained fifty years ago 
this summer. He has been pastor, super- 
intendent, organizer of churches, mis- 
sionary bishop, and the raiser in recent 
years of $40,000 per annum for the work 


A Veteran’s Personal Faith 


As stated by him to an interviewer from The Congregationalist 


“In my fifty years of preaching I have learned to adhere to the same message; God, a sovereign; man, a 
sinner; Christ, the Son of God, a Saviour by his vicarious sacrifice; the Holy Spirit, the regenerator, the sanctifier ; 
the gospel of Christ, the means for the redemption of the world; the word of God, the revelation of his character 
and the chart of redemption. I have learned as to the method of preaching to care more for the facts of the sal- 
vation scheme than for the philosophical analysis of it; I have learned to take the proved results of scholarship 
and of science as in harmony with the Divine Word.” 


of the A. M. A. One thing he has done 
in this latter capacity worthy of all emu- 
lation. He has sought in every church 
he has visited, not simply to tell a story 
that would raise money, but to give the 
church a real uplift. 

A day or two ago I put to Dr. Roy two 
or three questions concerning his experi- 
ence and his outlook upon life. Re- 
ferring to his long experience as corre- 
spondent for the religious press, I said: 
“You have traveled the country over, 
and in former years were accustomed to 
tell people how a ‘Pilgrim’ views the 
progress of the world. Can you give us 
a short ‘Pilgrimage’ message and tell 
your readers of former years how it has 
fared in your pilgrimage of late?” 

Dr. Roy replied: ‘‘I can tell them that 
in my present view the progress of the 
kingdom of God is right onward. The 
recent inauguration of our nation as one 
of the Powers of the world, the laying 
upon our people the burden of the politi- 
cal and spiritual care of the Sandwich 
Islands, the Philippines and Porto Rico, 
the reassumption of the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a peace measure, are all indica- 
tions of the divine purpose to use Amer- 
ica more and more for the extension of 
the kingdom of our Redeemer ; that the 
uprisings in recent years that left 40,000 
orphans in Armenia and 50,000 in Cuba, 
and that mowed a swath of death in 
China, are all to be overruled to that 
same end.” 

“Are you still an optimist ?” I asked. 
‘** And (for I know you are)on what do you 
base your faith?” ‘Yes, I am still an 
optimist,’’ said he, ‘‘ and I base that faith 
on the purpose of God as set forth in his 
Word and on the trend of the world 
movement under his guidance.”’ 

““What have you learned in the last 
fifty years of preaching that would change 
your message or method if you were be- 
ginning anew?” His reply is printed in 
display type on this page. 

The first Congregational churches in 
Chicago were formed two years before 
Dr. Roy’s ordination ; Plymouth followed 
a year later, and in the year that he grad- 
uated, and came to the little home mis- 
sionary church in Brimfield, Ill., on a 
salary of $450, New England Church, in 
the city of Chicago, was formed, and has 
just now celebrated its semicentennial. 
To Plymouth Church he soon was called, 
and so has witnessed the growth of Con- 
gregationalism in Chicago from its very 
cradle. This year, too, is the fiftieth an- 





niversary of our Illinois Association ; his 
life in the ministry has compassed its en- 
tire history. 

With him all these years has been Dr. 
Savage, the Nestor of our churches here- 
about. These two men, and these only, 
organized the First Church in Oak Park 
forty years ago. I mention these things 
in part because Dr. Roy’s recent work 
has been so fully identified with the 
A. M. A. that it may not be known to 
all his friends that he has been pre-emi- 
nently a builder and organizerof churches. 
The little church of which I was first a 
member was organized by Dr. Roy, and 
like scores of other such churches adopted 
his manual in full for its doctrinal state- 
ment and rules of order. 

A few day after he graduated from 
Union Seminary Dr. Roy married, June 
21, 1853, Miss Emily Stearns Hatch of 
Farmington, Ill. It was a busy week for 
him. He graduated from the seminary 
and gave an address, then took the train 
from New York to Chicago, where on 
Sunday he preached in the First and Ply- 
mouth Churches. The frame building 
of the First Church took fire from the 
fervor of the sermon or something else, 
and burned; but he saved his sermon, 
though somewhat smoked and yellowed, 
arid with it fired other congregations 
later. Turning his back on the smeking 
embers of the First Church, but leaving 
in Plymouth a warm place which was not 
filled till it later secured him as pastor, 
he rushed to La Salle by train, then by 
steamer to Peoria, and then by carriage 
to the wedding at Farmington. The 
young people were both from Knox 
College, and had time after the wedding 
to drive to its Commencement, where he 
delivered his master’s oration, and re- 
ceived his M. A. to roll up with his 
marriage certificate. Then he drove with 
his bride seventy-five miles to his father’s 
home at Lyndon, arriving within a week 
from his graduation in New York. He 
has slackened that pace but little in the 
fifty years since, and his young wife has 
kept up with him in spirit, though she 
has tarried by the stuff. Their golden 
wedding has just been properly and joy- 
ously celebrated in Oak Park. 

Dr. Roy is @ man endowed with great 
natural vigor. A serious accident in 
travel threatened to end his career, and 
has, as he feels, greatly diminished his 
strength of body ; but to others than him- 
self Dr. Roy seems possessed of all nor- 
mal vigor for a man of his years, and a 
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considerable overplus due to his courage 
and will. He walks erect, steps off briskly, 
and speaks in a voice that is full and reso- 
nant. While he has not been denied 
some suggestion of the coming crown of 
white, he has less gray hair than most 
men of his age. A feeble man would 
long since have worn himself out in the 
labors of Dr. Roy’s position. 

But the qualities that have made the 
man are those of the heart. In the town 
where he has lived altogether thirty-two 
years his friends number ten thousand— 
the population of the place. A genuine 
interest in all that belongs to the welfare 
of others is the reason for this. Dr. Roy 
has a warmth of heart that is contagious, 
and its genuineness unmistakable. The 
workers in the field of the A. M. A. have 
always found in him a wise counsellor 
and a sympathetic friend. 
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Dr. Roy has never allowed himself to 
be narrowed by his work. He tells 
how at the beginning of his ministry 
he preached on the spiritual meanings of 
the Atlantic cable, from texts about the 
lightnings as God’s messengers, and con- 
tinued to use the sermon in the woods of 
Michigan after the cable, asa matter of 
fact, had ceased to work, and neither he 
nor his audiences knew it. He tells the 
story to illustrate the possible peril of 
using a current event to point a moral, 
but it also illustrates the fact that from 
the beginning of his ministry he had the 
gift of the seer, the ability to interpret 
the meanings of God in the things of 
every day. For in fact, the cable was 
just what he represented in that sermon, 
though the particular wire that had just 
been laid had stopped working. It seems 
to me that this quality is of the highest 
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value in the minister of the gospel. The 
gift of the Spirit is to interpret to us 
things as they come; this gift Dr. Roy 
has in large measure. 

He is a man of convictions and of faith. 
He believes in God, and so is able to face 
the stern duties of life and the some- 
times forbidding outlook upon the future 
always with calmness of spirit and confi- 
dent assurance that God’s best things are 
coming. In theology he is as sound and 
conservative as he is hospitable and ready 
for new truth. At whatever age his 
translation occurs, he will die young. 
He has kept ever in touch with young 
life, has preserved his own heart young 
by constant renewal of grace and un- 
shaken faith in God. And because his 
trust is so sure in God, he has proved 
himself the lifelong friend of his fellow- 
men. 





Hewers of Wood—a Story of the Michigan Pine Forests 


By William G. Puddefoot and Isaac Ogden Rankin 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


Albert De Wette, Dunker preacher and 
farmer, makes plans of marriage for Hilda, 
his sister’s child, and John Bowman, the 
child of a neighbor. As they grow up Hilda 
becomes a light-hearted girl and John a too 
sober and exacting boy. Jack Clitheroe, a 
gay-hearted flirt and ne’er-do-weel, appears on 
the scene, and when Hilda and John Bowman 
quarrel at last teases Hilda into a promise 
that she will marry him if her uncle consents 
—well knowing that her uncle never will con- 
sent. . 


CHAPTER III DE WETTE AND HILDA 


It is a perilous thing for a girl to evade 
responsibility for her own heart’s deci- 
sion, trusting to the wish or authority of 
another. Hilda was quite right in think- 
ing that her uncle never would consent 
to her wedding Jack: she was wrong in 
mistaking the effect of his refusal upon 
her own view of love and duty. For now 
her sense of justice was involved in the 
decision. If she had thought only of 
herself, she might have yielded, but jus- 
tice to another had astrongerclaim. She 
could resist her uncle, she could have 
refused Jack, but her own sense of right 
was unconquerable. Her misunderstand- 
ing with John Bowman had been the first 
hard trial of her quiet life. The real 
strength of her character had never yet 
been put to the test. Her consent to let 
Jack Clitheroe ask her hand had been in 
a manner wrung from her, but it was her 
own decision, after all, and when it was 
roughly challenged, it called out all the 
latent forces of her will to its defense. 

Jack appeared at the old Dunker 
preacher’s porch the following evening 
arrayed in his Sunday best. He was swift 
to ask, as he was eager to possess, and he 
loved Hilda with all his heart. He had 
besides that sense of triumph, that joy 
in carrying one’s point against a rival, 
which counts for so much in the self- 
consciousness of men. 

Hilda greeted him with a downcast 
smile, put him achair near the broad seat 
where her uncle sat with his pipe, and 
made some errand to go indoors. Shedid 
not go out of hearing, it is true, but she 


gave him the idea that she had left him 
to his fate. 

But nothing frightened Jack Clitheroe 
in those halcyon days. From the novel- 
ties of the weather, he cunningly brought 
the talk around to the interests of the 
farm. 

“Do you get help enough?” he asked. 

‘Yes, such as it is; but I miss John 
Bowman. He was always ready to take 
hold as a neighbor should. Such a head 
forafarm! When he and Hilda marry ”’— 

“He and Hilda!” gasped poor Jack, 


quite taken off his guard. ‘“‘Why—why— 
l’ve come to ask for Hilda! She—she 
said ’’— 


Albert De Wette was on his feet—a 
tall, stern man, brown with the sun, and 
flashing lightnings from dark eyes as he 
towered above Jack and pointed down at 
him with his long pipe. 

Face to face with a man whom he in 
his heart despised as a stranger and a 
ne’er-do-weel, who had come presumptu- 
ously interfering with his heart’s most 
cherished plan, he burst out: ‘ You! 
you marry Hilda! you puny scarecrow, 
you! She’d never marry you, you grin- 
ning ape. You marry Hilda !”— 

It was an utterly unclerical, and, to do 
the old man justice, uncharacteristic out- 
break. 

But before Jack could catch his breath 
under the storm of wrath, or De Wette 
check the torrent of his harsh and sting- 
ing words, Hilda stood before them with 
her black eyes snapping fire and her hand 
raised in trembling anger such as she had 
never dreamed of in her quiet life be- 
fore. ; 

“Speak for yourself, uncle !’’ she cried. 
“I'll marry whom I like. And I won’t 
have you abuse the man I love.” 

De Wette stood with arrested hand 
looking down into her eyes ; then, with a 
gesture and a single word he turned to 
Clitheroe. ‘“‘Go!” he said. 


And Hilda also in her softer voice said, 
iid Go ! ” 

So Jack, the hater of storms, slipped off 
and left the two alone. 

What happened between Hilda and her 


uncle in that hour none but the two have 
ever fully known. 

De Wette was a man accustomed to be 
master, a man whose women-folk had 
always been most worshipfully submis- 
sive to his wishes and responsive to his 
moods. It was not strange, perhaps, that 
he too committed the folly of command 
and the worse folly of reproach. It was 
the utter unexpectedness of it all that 
roused him from his usual calm. Man in 
his maturity is the blindest of animals. 
He imagines that the beautiful eyes of 
his daughters look at young men as his 
practical and often cynical eyes are ac- 
customed todo. He imagines that their 
thoughts and his are moved upon parallel 
instead of diverging lines. If any one 
had told De Wette that Hilda (who was 
more than a daughter to him, and ‘‘a 
very practical and sensible girl,’ as he 
would have said) did not think exactly as 
he did about Bowman and all the other 
young men in the village, he would have 
set the objector down in his own mind 
fora fool. The presumption of this land- 
less stranger, the absurdity of Hilda’s 
throwing over John, roused him with a 
voleanic shock from his blind calm and 
made him for the first time in his life 
sink the father in the master. 

He threatened to lock Hilda in her 
room till she came to a better mind—his 
mind, that is—and she looked at him with 
big, astonished eyes and fast-clasped 
hands. He ‘vowed that he would horse- 
whip Jack and force him to leave town— 
and she laughed at him—a harsh and bit- 
ter laugh of the lips, in which her angry 
eyes desired no part. He threatened to 
send immediately for John Bowman and 
compel her to marry him, and she turned 
and left him shaking his hands and his 
head in a palsy of impotent rage. 

Like many men in times of passionate 
anger, he spoke swiftly and moved slowly. 
By the time he had written a message, 
with trembling hands, to John and labo- 


. Fiously harnessed his favorite horse to 


take it to the telegraph office, Hilda had 
word on its way to Jack. By the time 
John Bowman, half mad with anxiety, 
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was hurrying to the station to. catch the 
midnight train, Hilda and Jack were 
already out of the village, driving toward 
the railroad on their way to Chicago. 

John and Hilda met and passed each 
other in the darkness and the roar and 
shriek of hurrying trains, and ceased out 
of life for each other for many a sorrow- 
ful year, each ignorant of the other’s lot 
and fate in life. 


CHAPTER IV. FORTUNE AND THE 


RUNAWAYS 


It was not without a wrench at the 
heartstrings that Hilda slipped out of 
her uncle’s house that night. How de- 
licious was the repose of the summer 
evening, a golden glow still lingering in 
the west! Her uncle had returned and 
sat moodily smoking his evening pipe, 
just where he had threatened her, she 
remembered with a pang of bitterness 
that steeled her heart for what it had 
before it. Jack had borrowed a horse 
for the elopement, and they drove to a 
railroad station not many miles away, 
and at the end of a long night ride found 
themselves in Chicago. An easy-going 
minister married them without too many 
questions, and lodgings were not hard to 
find. 

Times were good and Jack soon found 
work. He was a man of many parts. 
He could make boots and shoes, was a 
fair rough carpenter, could paint a little, 
but he was not perfect enough at any of 
these trades to have a sure job when 
times were hard. At the shoe trade it 
was much easier at this time to get work. 
Only part of the boot was made by ma- 
chinery ; the whole of the bottoming was 
done by hand. Some men took their 
work out and rented a room, others took 
it home. 

Jack found a small, three-roomed house, 
one of four which stood in a large orchard 
which a few years earlier had been part 
of a farm. The winter slipped by and 
spring returned, and they began to feel 
themselves at home in their strange 
world. And now Hilda found a new 
happiness in watching the birds in the 
orchard trees. The robins had their 
nests there and even the orioles came. 
She had always a place in her heart for 
the birds and the companionship of brood- 
ing mother and singing mate meant much 
to her in the long days. Jack, too, was 
singing at his work. The skies were 
clear above them. Hilda used to help 


‘Jack clean off the boots and would sand- 


paper them ready for the buffing. 

Hilda was now eighteen, but in some 
ways she was more mature than Jack, 
who was twenty-five. The Dunker seri- 
ousness had taught her how to think, 
without destroying her delight in the 
frolic side of life. Her Christian faith 
was so much a reality that it had taught 
her not to worry. It was a sunny time, 
on which the only cloud was the lack of 
any word from home. The old life had 
passed completely out of sight, and with 
its going came the shadow of remorse and 
the sting of jealousy in being, as it seemed, 
forgotten. To leave our childhood friends 
is hard enough, but to feel that the gap 
has closed and the old life goes on with 
never a thought of us ; to imagine, when 
the familiar twilight falls upon unfa- 
miliar scenes, that we are quite forgotten 
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—this was the bitter drop in Hilda’s cup 
of happiness. 

Fortunate days showed Jack, the child 
of sunshine and good luck, at his good-na- 
tured best. He was merry, he was kind, 
always planning little outings and new 
treats for Hilda. Such men are reflectors 
of the mood of the world and of the 
moods of others. Where Hilda’s happi- 
ness welled up from within, like an un- 
failing spring on the mountainside, laugh- 
ing in sunshine and gleaming even in 
storm, Jack was the wayside pool that 
sparkles when the sun lights it and is 
black when the cloud shadow falls. 
Then, too, he was cursed with the spirit 
of unrest. Like many men who find the 
sources of their satisfaction in things 
outside themselves, he wanted to be on 
the move and quickly tired of his en- 
vironment, while Hilda took her sur- 
roundings into her heart, like wild plants 
tended in a still home garden, and would 
have been content to settle down forever. 

Jack continually made new acquaint- 
ances; Hilda became the helper of the 
little circle of poor women in her neigh- 
borhood. Jack soon joined a band in 
which he played the B. Bass. This often 
kept him out late, and sometimes he 
would play at the theater; and, as he was 
a long way from home, it would be past 
midnight before he returned. Sometimes 
Hilda would fear for his safety, and he 
would find her on the front steps crying 
when he came. This would vex him and 
he would be tempted to speak crossly. 
These light-hearted absences left her to 
many an hour of sad remembrance of 
her lost home and her uncle’s love and 
care. 

The summer brought new burdens and 
new hopes, and in the shadow of coming 
motherhood Hilda grew a woman. If it 
was the testing time of faith, it was also 
her blossoming time of strength and love. 
There was not much money as the autumn 
died, though they had laid by some sixty 
dollars, but when Hilda’s first-born came, 
the care of the little fellow melted the 
money in two weeks. But as Hilda be- 
came strong, and young Jack was as 
healthy as a wild animal, they did not 
worry over money. Hilda was happier 
than she had been for many months, but 
Jack, with less of Hilda’s company and 
cheer, was more and more uneasy and 
eager for a change. 

After another year of quiet life, with 
the return of spring a trade quarrel 
precipitated a move. Tying a dozen of 
women’s bats, a quart of each size of 
shoe pegs, some nails and a skin of each 
kind of leather together, Jack started for 
the country, settled at a four.corner vil- 
lage in Southern Michigan, with noth- 
ing but a post office, grocery and general 
store, a blacksmith shop and his own little 
shop, and here he brought Hilda and her 
child. There was no lack of scenery now 
—that was about all they had. Yet they 
were very happy for a time. Summer 
had come again. Jack was a favorite in 
the neighborhood. Men would sit as 
long as he would talk or sing, some of 
them with a three-mile walk before them 
at the evening’s end. There was a debat- 
ing school, at which all sorts of questions 
were discussed. But while Jack enjoyed 
himself, Hilda was lonely, for her days 
were still and colorless, without incident, 
without congenial companionship. 
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Then the shadow of illness fell. There 
had been an attempt at a cellar when the 
house was built, and the hole under the 
floor was filled with stagnant water cov- 
ered with a greenish scum. In early win- 
ter this became solid ice. The house had 
been a store, and the living-room was 
partitioned off with boards that stopped 
short of the ceiling. As the cold in- 
creased, Hilda had a hard time to keep 
little Jack warm, for the oil congealed 
about the wick and the bread and po- 
tatoes froze. Jack’s attendance at the 
wood-pile stole time from his work, and 
he was hardly able to keep the house 
habitable through the bitter days and 
nights. 

One day the doctor from the county 


‘town was called in to see Hilda. After 


his visit he took Jack to one side. 

“Young man, do you want to bury 
your wife?” 

** Goodness, no!” said Jack. 

“Well, then, the sooner you move out 
of this the better. If you stay here your 
wife will die.” 

‘*But where ean I go?” cried the be- 
wildered man. ‘ 

“IT don’t know, but you must go some- 
where else at once.” 

About a mile from the corner was a 
neat house built of logs squared and 
mortised, weather-boarded outside, and 
lathed and plastered and papered within. 
It was so warm that water did not freeze 
when the fires were out, but it seemed 
too far away for business. There was 
none too much of, that at the corner, 
but who would comea mile out of their 
way to be measured for foot covering? 
But Hilda must be saved, business or no 
business, and down to the log house they 
moved. Hilda improved at once and 
Jack was happy. 

Spring came on so fast that it seemed 
almost like a miracle, for when the snow 
disappeared, after a warm wave, the 
meadows were already green. Hens were 
clucking, ducks quacking, the cow moo- 
ing her love overa young calf. The boy 
grew like a weed in the bright spring 
days, and Hilda seemed to become a child 
again with his awakening enjoyment of 
the grass and flowers, the warm sunshine, 
the song of the birds and the life of the 
poultry. It was a happy time. They 
were very poor, tasting no fresh meat 
for weeks at a time, but they had plenty 
of milk, eggs and occasionally, as a great 
treat, a chicken. 

As the season advanced trade fell off. 
Farmers’ trade in summer with the shoe- 
maker was almost nothing. Most of them 
did without foot-gear altogether, or got 
along with whatever they had on hand. 
Jack was not an idle fellow, so he turned 
to and worked in the hayfield, coming 
home bronzed, but sore and tired. Then 
came the harvesting, which was more 
wearying still. He was up at four and at 
work until sundown. But he became 
hardened to it and grew splendidly 
strong. , 

With autumn he went back to the shoe- 
maker’s bench again, and winter found 
them in their lonely home, with enough 
to eat, but far too little money for their 
needs and expectations. 

In January came a storm which lasted a 
week. Inthe midst of it Jack had to go for 
the doctor. Luckily he found him a mile 
this side of the county town, and sent him 
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posthaste to the house while he himself 
went into town and stayed to see some 
trotting races with cutters. To do him 
justice, hedreaded to beathome. He felt 
guilty at such times, and groaned in- 
wardly at the thought of Hilda’s suffer- 
ing. 
All was well when he returned, and a 
plaintive little voice told him that there 
was another mouth to feed and another 
body toclothe. Hilda was doing finely and 
he went with a light heart to milk and fin- 
ish his chores. As he came out of the 
barn the storm had begun again as quietly 
as the darkness, but with flakes so thick 


that he had to hold his head down to 
shield his eyes. 

When he reached the house he told the 
lady who had kindly come from the Cor- 
ners to help that she could not go home 
that night. 

“But I must!” she said. 

** Look out of the window, then.” 

She looked, but could not even see the 
fence. The world was all a mist of whirl- 
ing, blinding snow. The wind was out, the 
timbers of the house shook and creaked 
as its fierce gusts wrestled with it. The 
isolation which our modern civilization 
has so largely overcome returned upon 
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the world, and each household was left 
to its own resources and its shut-in life. 
That storm kept up for three full days 
until the drifts about their door were fif- 
teen feet high. It was two full weeks be- 
fore the first sleigh came past the house 
with its news of the world outside the 
gates. 
By this time Hilda was upon her feet 
again, and the new voice had become fa- 
miliar in the house.. Jack thought. his 
wife had never looked so pretty as she did 
when she first came to take her place 
again at the table and by the stove. 


(To be continued.) 





Retirement of Dr. Tompkins 

After a service of twenty-five years, Dr. 
James Tompkins feels that he must be re- 
lieved from the burden of home missionary 
superintendence for Illinois. He has been 
longer in the service than any of his predeces- 
sors. Under his direction the work has ex- 
panded and strengthened as never before. 
The term of his office covers the period during 
which the state has been independent of the 
mother society. Within that period city mis- 
sionary work has become prominent, as also 
work among our foreign speaking population. 
Scores of churches have become self-support- 
ing, and scores of others have been organized 
and are now receiving help. Under his 
direction an entire association, the Southern, 
has been called into existence. From an ex- 
penditure of a few thousands each year when 
he was elected superintendent the annual 
outlay including that required for city work 
is considerably more than $40,000. A reserve 
fund of $5,000 for emergencies has been secured 
and an effort put forth which will soon be suc- 
cessful to raise $50,000 as an endowment for 
administration expenses. Dr. Tompkins may 
well feel on retiring from his present field, as he 
will Oot. 1, that his work has been eminently 
successful and that his brethren rejoice in 
the honors which have come to him in it and 
will follow him into any new field he may 
see fit to enter with their best wishes and 
their confident belief that the years remaining 
to him will not be less useful. 


Character Studies 

Rey. W. B. Thorp of the South Church has 
been long engaged in the special study of the 
leaders in thought and action for the last five 
hundred years. He has given the result of 
his studies as Sunday evening lectures to his 
congregation and twelve of his studies are of- 
fered by the University of Chicago as a part 
of its extension course. He is ready so far as 
his time and strength will permit to give such 
of these lectures as may be wished before 
Congregational Clubs, Ministers’ Meetings, 
summer assemblies and other educational 
bodies. 


Dr. Pearsons and [lissions 

Dr. Pearsons has long been a warm friend 
of the American Board. Not much has been 
said of his gifts in this direction but they 
have been large, while Mrs. Pearsons has 
deep interest in the Woman’s Board as well 
as in the more general work of the American 
Board. Their gifts to Anatolia College have 
been instrumental in making a first-class in- 
stitution. Dr. Pearsons approves the recent 
decision of the Board to present its educa- 
tional work as a separate department of mis- 
sionary service. The large number of stu- 
dents reached, the charaeter of the instruc- 
tion they receive, the prominence natives take 
as teachers and the small cost at which the in- 
struction is furnished are matters in which 
he takes great pleasure. 

But while giving generously for these in- 
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dispensable missionary institutions, Dr. Pear- 
sons thinks the problem of caring for our own 
country is daily becoming more difficult of 
solution, and is constantly saying that no 
more important position exists than the presi- 
dency of one of our newer Western colleges. 
Such men as Drs. Penrose, Gates, Fuller, Slo- 
cum, Warren, owing to their position are in- 
fluencing thought of coming generations to an 
almost inconceivable extent. He is fond of 
calling attention to the work done in the older 
Western colleges and still being done in them, 
by such men as Eaton, Hoghes, McClelland 
and Sperry, but he regards the pioneer work 
as of the first importance. Hence his interest 
in Winter Park, Florida, and in Kingfisher. 
He is convinced that the president of the col- 
lege is a prominent element in the problem. 
He points to the fact that a large number of 
denominational colleges in the West either 
have died, or are guving to die very soon, 
simply because they did not have the right 
man at their head, or were started in places 
where they did not have and could not have 
sufficient backing. It is useless, he thinks, 
to establish colleges unless there are a suf- 
ficient number of students to patronize them. 
Why multiply institutions when we have 
enough now to meet every need? Those 
which have proved their right to live should 
be supported and the others should either be- 
come academies or go out of existence. 

One of Dr. Pearsons’s hobbies is the sacred- 
ness of endowment. He looks upon the use 
of capital to meet current expenses, no matter 
what the excuse, as one of the greatest of 
sins. Hence his decision not to aid any insti- 
tution whose trustees have permitted the use 
of its capital, in however small a degree, to 
meet current expenses. For such an institu- 
tion there is, he thinks, no future, and the 
sooner it dies or changes its methods the bet- 
ter. Funds for scholarships, in which he is 
not an enthusiastic believer, should never be 
treated as endowment nor should a college 
look upon its buildings, which cost a great deal 
to keep up, as forming any essential part of 
its prosperity. This is in the character of its 
faculty and its students. No college where 
money is made the main object, or the things 
which money alone can purchase, is doing the 
work which Dr. Pearsons believes the country 
most needs. Hence his frequently expressed 
hope that such institutions as Mt. Holyoke, no 
matter how large their endowments or nu- 
merous their buildings, will not raise the price 
of board and tuition, but continue to furnish 
poor students the education they desire and 
at prices within their reach. 

Although Dr. Pearsons is well on in the 
eighties, he seems as youthful in spirit as ever 
and is as deeply interested in the educational 
problem of the West, especially on its Chris- 
tian side, as when he first began to help in its 
solution fourteen years ago by his gifts to 
Beloit and kindred institutions. He has had 
the pleasure of distributing over four millions 
of dollars already and of seeing what com- 
paratively small sums of money when wisely 


invested will accomplish. No busier man 
than he can be found in the city, and as he 
says, no happier man. 


End of Dr. Torrey’s Visit 

On Jaly 12, Dr. Torrey left Chicago for 
Northfield. Farewell services were held in 
Chicago Avenue Church, Sunday. Dr. Torrey 
says that about 200 persons have been con- 
verted in the meetings he has attended since 
his return to Chicago less than a month ago. 
He has held no extra gatherings but has 
made use of the ordinary church machinery. 
He thinks any minister can have converts if 
he wishes, that the crying need of the day is 
the courage which enables one to preach the 
gospel. Dr. Torrey is a pre-millenarian and 
finds one of the elements of his success as an 
evangelist in his acceptance of that doctrine. 
He has been exceedingly useful in connection 
with Chicago Avenue Church and the Bible 
Institute and his prolonged absence from 
Chicago is greatly regretted. 


The Annual Camp Meeting 

Once a year Methodists gather at Des 
Plaines for an old-fashioned camp meeting. 
The place of meeting is not too near the 
city, nor so far away as to render it difficult 
for city people to reach. This year the re- 
vival services will be in charge of Mr. Sun- 
day, a successful evangelist, aided by that 
veteran in the service, D. W. Potter. The 
Camp Meeting Association has spent a good 
deal of money in beautifying the grounds and 
in furnishing additions to the comfort of those 
who attend. The tabernacle will seat 5,000 
persons. These meetings accomplish a great 
deal of good, for through them a class of peo- 
ple is reached upon which ordinary preaching 
seems to have no effect. The services began 
July 15 and will continue till July 27. 


Municipal Virtue 

Heneeforth, says Chief O’Neil, ‘‘ there shall 
be no gambling in Chicago.” “All places 
where there are poolrooms shall be raided, 
their proprietors and patrons arrested and 
dealt with according to law.” This is the 
decision after a successful raid on a West 
Side saloon or gambling house equipped with 
every modern convenience for gambling, which 
revealed a state of things of which the chief 
says he had no idea. There is no reason why 
this decision should not be carried into effect. 
For years, in spite of the ignorance of Chief 
Q’Neil, the police have known where gamb- 
ling has been practiced, and one need not be- 
long to the police to know as well. Let our 
officials do their duty and not only gambling 
but other sins will either disappear altogether 


or be so out of sight as to lose a good deal of 


their power for evil. 


Chicago, July 18. FRANKLIN. 





It may be doubted whether we have a right 
to sacrifice life to the work of life.— W. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, | 
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A Little Sketch 


[Miss Laughlin is the literary editor of the 
Interior, the Presbyterian weekly in Chicago, 
and the author of the Evolution of a Girl’s 
Ideal. She is familiar with the pathetic and 
amusing aspects of life in the congested dis- 
tricts of Chicago, and this little sketch grows 
out of her personal observation.—EpITORS. | 


The Caseys live in the Ghetto. It 
seems to be the duty of all self-respect- 
ing Irish to live either in the Ghetto or 
as near it as possible, for a perennial 
feud exists between the meek but grasp- 
ing Hebrew and the fiery but generous 
son of “th’ ould sod.” To live apart 
from your hereditary enemies may be dis- 
creet, but it is not valorous—and the Irish 
are valorous, beginning at an incredibly 
early age. 

But the Caseys, though they live in the 
Ghetto, are patriotic—so true to the 
green, indeed, that if any Casey inadvert- 
ently left his shoes on the floor over- 
night, they would be found in the morn- 
ing—if they were found at all—covered 
with a beautiful pea-green mold. This 
might be inconvenient for other families, 
but it does not seriously discommode the 
Caseys, who are not given to leaving 
things on the floor overnight for the sim- 
ple reason that they are not given to 
taking things off overnight—not many 
things, at any rate. 

They know it is damp in their back cel- 
lar where, after a spell of wet weather, 
the moisture stands in beads upon their 
walls. But what will you? Isn’t it the 
cellar of a brick house? And isn’t it far, 
far better to live in the backmost, lower- 
most cellar of a brick house than in the 
second floor front of a plebeian frame 
“shanty?” Caste is inexorable in the 
slums, for when one hasn’t much that is 
material to maintain, one must be doubly 
rigorous to maintain one’s dignity. 

Mr. Casey is a stone-cutter by trade, 
but he suffers grievous things from what 
the slum-people charitably call ‘‘ the fail- 
ing,” and he has a little way that may be 
called a habit, of mistaking the heads of 
Mrs. Casey and the young Caseys for 
stone-curbing. 

It is always a relief, then, when the 
warm spring days roll ’round and Mr. 
Casey leaves home some morning, quite 
as usual, and does not reappear that 
night, nor the next, nor the next, and the 
Caseys draw adeep breath of security, for 
they know they will not see him again 
until the frost gets too nippy, fall nights, 
for comfortable sleeping out of doors. 

As Mr. Casey, even during the months 
that he is at home, contributes little but 
excitement to the family lot, one would 
think Mrs. Casey would try, during his 
regular absences, to disappear from his 
ken. But you have never heard Mr. 
Casey discourse, with tears in his eyes, of 
his ‘“‘failin’’? and the valiant battle he 
claims to wage against it ; nor have you, 
perchance, Mrs. Casey’s largeness of 
charity. You would, perhaps, regard Mr. 
Casey as a “hardened reprobate ;” Mrs. 
Casey, in the teeth of her wrongs, can 
never regard him without hope. In fact, 
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of Human Life in the Districts Commonly Called Slums 


By Ciara E, LAUGHLIN 


hope is one of the finest flowers of the 
slums; it grows, other places, but it 
flourishes there. Few people are satis- 
fied ; most of us must hope something, 
or lack the courage to live. But most of 
us hope but fretfully, impatiently, com- 
pared with the way they hope in the 
slums, where a whole family of helpless 
creatures can regard their prospects with 
brightness on account of a twelve-year- 
old who, in two years, will be able to 
earn, perhaps three dollars a week. 

In much hope, therefore, and on small 
means the Caseys live—thanks to the 
charity of sundry persons. Mickey, aged 
sixteen, but very stunted (for he went to 
work when he was eleven, before the 
child-labor law was so vigilantly enforced) 
is employed in a bakery, and sometimes 
stale and unsalable bread and cakes find 
their way to the Caseys’ kitchen table, 
where they are dumped in a heap, there 
to be sorted over and selected from, 
according to individual tastes—the most 
toothsome, first, the least sweet last of 
all—until the pile is dissipated to the last 
crumb. 

Sometimes Johnnie, who is ten, rides 
all day on a peddler’s wagon—partly for 
company, partly to help—and comes home 
at night with a donation of damaged 
apples or a peck measure of “soft” toma- 
toes. Again, it is the lady for whom 
Mrs. Casey scrubs, who bestows on the 
Caseys an assortment of soiled neck- 
ribbons, underwaists without buttons, 
stockings without feet or knees, and 
cracked patent leather shoes—all of which 
get distributed among the Caseys, not 
according to “fit,” for none of them fit, 
but according to the urgency of the 
claims entered for them. 

Once, when the Casey fortunes were at 
particularly low ebb, a lady-visitor from 
a far-away church came to the Caseys’ 
neighborhood donating staple groceries 
in two-pound packages, and Mrs. Casey 
was made the bewildered recipient of 
two pounds of starch. 

Mickey earns four dollars a week, tend- 
ing the ovens at the bakery, and Angela 
Ann earns three-and-a-half, pasting labels 
on a patent medicine. But the rent of 
the four rooms in the back cellar is seven 
dollars a month, so you can see that there 
must be times when, if the Caseys did not 
have hope in abundance, they would be 
what might be called pretty poor. 

They might even have been forgiven, 
one thinks, if they had not manifested 
much joy over the advent of Patrick, the 
thirteenth child. Two of Patrick’s broth- 
ers lay in an unmarked grave in Canada, 
and three other young Caseys, a boy and 
two girls, slept in one grave in the poor 
corner of Calvary. But although Patrick 
positively threatened the bread of the liv- 
ing seven, they gave him a jubilant wel- 
come. When he was little more than a 
day old he was taken to the church for bap- 
tism. He wore an elaborate christening 
robe trimmed with crochet lace six inches 
deep (an affluent cousin had lent the robe) 
and a bonnet which had distinguished the 
christening of all the Caseys ; it is made 


of grass-green paper satin, shirred on a 
stiff wire frame, and Patrick’s infinitesi- 
mal red face, screwing and unscrewing 
itself behind the green frills, was a com- 
mentary on the early age at which we 
begin to be sacrificed to fashion. 

Poor Patrick was sacrificed indeed, for 
the christening baked meats (contributed 
by his godparents) had scarce been con- 
sumed, when Patrick was smitten with 
‘ammonia on the lungs ’’—a disease which 
represented the top notch of fashion in 
the Ghetto until the rage for appendicitis 
extended even there; you are nobody, 
now, in the Ghetto, if you don’t at least 
know somebody who has had appendicitis. 

After only four days of life, little Patsy 
put off mortality and slipped away to 
where babies are welcomest, leaving woe 
upon woe in the house of his kindred. 

Mrs. Casey wailed that Patrick was the 
smartest child she’d had and would have 
been a “‘scholard”’ had he lived. Mrs. 
Casey can neither read nor write, but 
she sets immense store by “‘ learning.” 

Mr. Casey, who can both read and 
write, opined, as he wiped away a maudlin 
tear, that perhaps it was just as well that 
Patrick had died, if he was so smart, for 
heaven knows it’s most apt to be the 
smart ones that suffer worst from “the 
failin’.” In no other way can Mr. Casey 
account for his own liability. ; 

Almost the worst of the tragedy of Pat- 
rick’s death, however, was the question 
of Patrick’s funeral. 

*Oi’ve nivir been wan to make mooch 
complaint about me poverty,” said Mrs. 
Casey, wiping her eyes with a corner of 
her checked gingham apron, “‘ but it do go 
agin me to have child o’ mine buried b’ 
th’ county. I don’t be mindin’ coal off 
the county, come a hard winter, ner a bit 
pitaties whin the children bez hungry, but 
I nivir thought whin I married wid you, 
Michael Casey, and you earnin’ eighteen 
dollars a wake at yer thrade, that I’d see 
the day a child 0’ your’n an’ mine’d be 
denied a Christian buryin’.”’ 

That a child of hers should sleep in the 
poor corner of Calvary was no especial 
trial to Mrs. Casey. A grave’s a grave, 
if it’s in consecrated ground, and one’s as 
good as another, or nearly so. It’s the 
funeral that counts! 

For you must know that in the slums 
nothing is so sure a test of a family’s pre- 
tensions as the funerals it affords. It’s 
more than a custom in the slums—it’s an 
article of faith—to attend the dramatic, 
mysterious exit the meanest of us make, 
willy nilly, from life, with all possible 
pomp and ceremony. You see, life in the 
slums is not radically different from life 
outside the slums, in that it tends to be- 
come monotonous, and excitement is as 
welcome in the Ghetto as on the Lake 
Shore Drive. The desire to occupy the 
center of the stage is pretty universally 
implanted in the human heart, If you 
can hold the stage center, momentarily, 
by writing a remarkable book, or build.,: 
ing a unique or cestly house, or purchas- 
ing an historic gem, or giving an extraor- 
dinarily lavish entertainment, you prob- 
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ably afford yourself the pleasure of 80 
doing. If, however, you live in the slums, 
the most enviable position in which you 
can possibly find yourself is the position in 
which you prepare to dazzle all beholders 
(and there are a great many) with the ex- 
tent of your abilities in the matter of a 
funeral. 

To be quietly married at a justice shop 
is no lasting disgrace, but to be quietly 
buried from an undertaker’s shop would 
entail an obloguy from which your poor 
family could never hope to free itself and 
rise again. 

Therefore, it was sad to see Patrick die, 
but it was agony to know that there was 
no likelihood of his having a funeral. 

The christening robe was re-lent for the 
lying-in-state (with strict stipulations 
that it must be returned before the 
burying), and wee Patrick lay on a bier 
improvised of two wooden kitchen chairs, 
candles burning at his head and feet, and 
the littlest Caseys and a number of their 
small neighbors standing, with ‘wonder 
and awe in their sober faces, about the 
Mystery. 

Michael Casey reported their plight at 
the Parish House, and presently one of 
the priests came over, carrying a tiny 
white coffin, in which he helped to lay the 
little creature whose fight for life had 
been valorous but brief. He was Irish, 
was the big priest, and not all his years 
of Jesuit training had eliminated from 
his make-up the County Kerry peasant- 
boy, and he understood the anguish of 
the Caseys perfectly. 

**T’ll see what I can do,” he said, and 
hied him to another house of mourning, a 
mile distant, where an only son lay dead 
in the home of one of the Nineteenth 
Ward’s most powerful politicians. 

With a touch of Irish sympathy the 
priest drew the picture of the Caseys’ 
predicament, and with the quick response 
of Irish sympathy the parents of the 
young man consented to the priest’s prop- 
osition that Patrick share in the funeral 
of their son. 

When she heard what a grand fate was 
to be Patrick’s, Mrs. Casey gathered to- 
gether twenty-five cents and made an 
excursion to a drug store on Blue Island 
Avenue, where she spent the considera- 
ble sum on a package of black dye. And 
into a washtub, on her return home, went 
the dye and everything belonging to the 
Caseys that could by any stretch of 
courtesy or the imagination be called a 
garment. All night the Casey kitchen 
hung full of coats and capes and skirts 
and pinafores, dripping, dripping, drip- 
ping, while in the “front room” (always 
so called whether it is in frontor not) Mr. 
Casey forgot to wrestle with ‘‘the fail- 
ing’’ while he dispensed quantities of 
liquid refreshments which Patrick’s god- 
parents (who kept a saloon) had contrib- 
uted for the occasion. 

Surprise, wonder, envy, admiration, all 
stared from the countenances of McHenry 
Street next morning when the Caseys 
started the solemn march to the church, 
Mr. Casey carrying Patrick’s wee white 
coffin in his arms. 

It had been many a day since there had 
been even in the big Jesuit church, with 
its parish of fifteen thousand souls, so 
imposing a funeral as that of the politi- 
cian’s son. The whole great altar was 


alight, for the requiem high mass, and 
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heaps and heaps of harps and pillows 
and broken columns and crosses and 
wreaths and crowns lay about the two 
caskets, while high-priced song filled the 
air and scores of carriages blocked the 
street outside. 

Far toward the front of the church and 
bursting with a pride they felt no neces- 
sity of concealing, sat the nine Caseys, 
every one in sable from top to toe. It is 
hard to be really downcast when your lot 
is cast in such high places. 

After the mass was over the coffin of 
Patsy was reverently lifted into the 
hearse, close to the foot of the young 
man’s, and wee Patsy was on the way to 
his last resting place. 

The politician had tendered a carriage 
“for the baby’s parents,” and very grate- 
fully, not to say gleefully, the nine Caseys 
packed themselves in, and took turns, all 
the way to the cemetery, craning their 
heads out of either window to gloat upon 
the length of the carriage line before and 
after them. 

‘‘Nineteen, twinty, twinty-wan,” cried 
Mollie Casey, pointing with a grimy finger 
as she counted the carriages ahead. 

“And us is twinty-two, an’ there’s as 
minny more behint us,” added Mrs. Casey, 
clutching Mollie’s skirts to keep her from 
going headlong out of the window. ‘ Oi’m 
sure it’s proud we all ought to be, whin 
we think o’ the lingth o’ poor little Patsy’s 
funeral.” 

Of course McHenry Street almost to a 
man (or, more strictly speaking, to a 
woman and child) had attended the re- 
quiem mass and counted the carriages in 
the line that escorted Patrick to his last 
resting place. McHenry Street knew that 
the Caseys did not pay for the funeral, 
but it is one of the beauties of McHenry 
Street (and there are a good many, when 
all’s said and done!) that a little thing like 
that doesn’t matter. The Caseys shared 
in the glory of the funeral, they occu- 
pied their due shareof public interest and 
envy, for the time, and they enjoyed the 
proud consciousness that McHenry Street 
talked of little else but their affairs for a 
full week. What more can you get, come 
to think of it, for the most extravagant 
outlay of money ? 

So Patsy, in spite of his having been the 
thirteenth child, hada gloriousexit. And 
when the Caseys returned from the fu- 
neral and Mrs. Casey noted the tub of 
dyeing fluid still standing in the kitchen 
floor, it seemed a shame to her that any of 
it should go to waste. So she issued an 
invitation here, and an invitation there, 
until a large part of McHenry Street had 
come in to avail itself of the remaining 
dye. 

And thus it came to pass that, though 
he had lived but four days, the mourning 
for Patsy Casey was quite widespread in 
McHenry Street. 





Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy is the most delicious 
rhetorician we possess. Here are some gems 
from her address at a recent corner stone 
laying: “This day drops down upon the 
glories of summer; it is a glad day, in 
attune with faith’s fond trust.” ‘“ This day 
is the natal hour of my lone earth life.” 
**Most men and women talk well,” (but none 
so deliciously as Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy) 
“and some practice what they say.” It would 
be a thousand pities if Mrs. Eddy should 
get herself edited in her sentimental hours. 
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BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 26,Sunday. The Other Home.—John 14: 

1-11, 

Here Jesus identifies himself with his peo- 
ple—there he identifies his people with him- 
self. There is variety in the Father’s house, 
but all the homes are of Christ’s preparing. 
Note with what emphasis he asserts his own 
mission as the revealer of God. He says, in 
effect, that it is not possible for men to know 
more of the Heavenly Father than they can 
find and know in the holy Son. Personal ac- 
quaintance with Christ is the final proof of 
God’s love, as it must be the only and suffi- 
cient introduction to the life of heaven. 


July 27. Greater Works.—John 14: 12-18, 

Christ regards his work on earth as a be- 
ginning. The progress of the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than his works as preacher, 
healer, teacher. But im our progress he is 
still at work, still accomplishing his heart’s 
desire. It is a wholly false humility which be- 
littles our place in the progress of the age 
or our opportunities of service. Note that, 
while Christ used signs, he does not count 
them as the greatest of his works. The se- 
cret of the importance of our work is not that 
it is showy, but that Christ is with the Father 
shaping all toward a destined end. 


July 28. The Abiding God.—John 14: 19-24. 

Mark the steps—love, obedience for love’s 
sake, the love of God and his presence with 
us. It is the consciousness of God’s presence 
which we need and this comes by the dili- 
gent cultivation of the personal relation, what 
Brother Lawrence calls “the practice of the 
presence of God.” 


July 29. Christ’s Peace.—John 14: 25-31. 

It was on the eve of a great trouble that 
this promise was made. Mark that when 
peace came to the disciples it was the result 
of the power of the Holy Spirit. It is Christ’s 
own peace which is promised. Compare John 
3: 34. There are two ways of seeking peace, 
by getting more or less of God’s power. 
Christ’s peace never comes to an empty, or 
to a world-filled heart. The Holy Spirit is to 
teach us all things—but not, as our impa- 
tience asks, all at once. Spiritual knowledge 
cannot be dumped upon a man, it must grow 
in his experience. 


July 30. The True Vine.—John 15: 1-8. 

The branch cannot boast of its life, because 
it comes from the root, and it must abide in 
the root. The root is glorified by the branches, 
as Christ is glorified inus. The appropriate- 
ness of the parable to the time is suggested 
by the thought that the root is out of sight 
—as Christ was soon to be: ‘“‘because I go 
unto the Father and yesee meno more.” Our 
faith abides in a source of life which is not 
less real or powerful because it is invisible. 
This abiding isa conscious process—it appeals 
to our will and choice. 


July 31. The Friends of Christ.—John 15: 

9-17. 

It is the fruit-bearers who are free to ask 
anc obtain. Here our progress is stated in 
different terms. Love to others is obedience 
to Christ. Abiding in love to others is abid- 
ing in Christ’s love. Abiding in Christ’s love 
is abiding in the Father’s love. Social affec- 
tions are the straight road to the love of God. 
Note that the fruits of this obedience, which is 
social love, are to abide. 


Aug. 1. Witnesses.—John 15: 18-27. 

This last verse may be taken either as a 
prophecy or a command and is true in either 
sense. There are two witnesses of Christ— 
the Holy Spirit and the Christian. It is in 
the heart that the one speaks, convincing of 
sin; it is to the heart the other speaks, show- 
ing the fruits of faith. And this witness 
often shines brightest in trouble and even 
persecution. 
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The Life Divine 


BY ELLEN HAMLIN BUTLER 


When mid thy common days God sends thee 
one, 

A day whose radiance of earth and sun 

Is mated to thy soul’s responsive mood, 

And thou with open eyes seest all things good ; 

When the Lord speaks to thee in flower and 
bird, 

And opens up to thee his hidden word, 

And grants the long-held answer to thy 
prayer— 

A day when suddenly thou art aware 

Of truth’s own message to thy heart revealed 

And leaping to thy lips by love unsealed ; 

Oh, then give thanks and praise, for come 
what may, 

The Holy Ghost hath shared thy life, one day. 


But if the morrow bringeth thee again 

Into the world of sinful, needy men, 

Eager to tell thy message and to give 

A gospel whereby dying souls may live; 

And lo, the carping world will not believe 

The heavenly sign, nor yet thy words receive ; 

When thy new speech thy brother doth offend 

And thou art but a dreamer to thy friend— 

Then, as thou seekest comfort from thine own 

And findest thou art left with God alone, 

Rejoice with joy that none shall take away, 

For thou hast shared the life of Christ, one 
day. 





In the Name of a Flower 
BY LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


In a Bermuda garden I once asked a 
Negro sweeping a path the name of a cer- 
tain datura-like tree, covered with great 
white blossoms. 

‘“‘We call it,” was his polite reply, 
‘the green-bell tree.” 

“You do not know the botanical 
name?” I insisted. 

‘‘Well, no, ma’am, not to the full ex- 
tent.” 

Now I had been an enthusiastic gar- 
dener a good many years before the 
nomenclature of my growing treasures 
began, in anything like “‘ the full extent,” 
to appeal to me. It started this way. A 
frequent caller at my garden liked a Wis- 
taria bower, but always referred to the 
vine as though it was spelled with an e. 
One day I told her that I had just dis- 
covered that the Wistaria was named in 
honor of the scientist, Prof. Caspar 
Wistar of Pennsylvania, who, unlike 
the author of The Virginian, spelled his 
name with ana. The success of my little 
ruse in correcting my friend’s pronuncia- 
tion led me to purchase a note-book and 
devote it to my own education in the 
nomenclature of my garden. 

The first page gradually took on such 
names as Zinnia, named for Herr Zinn; 
Funkia after Herr Funck ; Lonicera, the 
charming bush honeysuckle, after Loni- 
cer—all distinguished German bota 
nists ; Deutzia, from Deutz of Holland; 
and my pet Gaillardia from the French 
scientist, Gaillard. To the little twin- 
flower, a specimen of which I had brought 
in from the deep woods, had been given, 
by the consent of the modest Linnzeus 
himself, the honor of transmitting his 


name to posterity. In this page I folded 
a sprig of lemon verbena, writing down 
its name, Aloysia ¢itriodora. Since I 
know that this fanciful generic name 
was in honor of Maria Louisa of Spain, 
while the specific name refers to the 
citron odor of the plant’s leaves, I have 
no farther trouble in remembering that 
botanical combination. 

The spider lilies in my back border had 
never been called by any loftier name, 
and I wondered what Tradescantia Vir- 
giniana could possibly hold for me. Well, 
John Tradescant was gardener to Charles 
I., and a relative who had emigrated to 
Virginia used to send him American 
seeds in letters. The spiderwort was the 
most notable product of these seeds, and 
the English distributor, and the country 
of its nativity, were thus commemorated 
together in its scientific name. A Swed- 
ish botanist, Peter Kalm, traveled in the 
United States early in the eighteenth 
century, and carried back roots of a plant 
he found over the Eastern mountains. 
It was our exquisite mountain laurel, 
happily named Kalmia in his honor. 

The Greek or Latin root for many 
plant names is an even more absorbing 
study. The pyrethrums, which year af- 
ter year bring perennial joy and a wealth 
of aster-like pink and white blossoms in 
late May, are so called from pyr, fire, re- 
ferring to the hot taste of the root. 

The name of the evening primrose, 
(Enothera, I always avoided using until 
I came upon this verse in my Browning: 

So to come back to the drinking 
Of this Cyprus—it is well ! 
But those memories to my thinking 
Make a better Ginomal ! 
“Smelling like wine !’’ ITexclaimed. Per- 
haps the night moths which hang over 
the evening primroses are intoxicated by 
those flowers; but when you attempt to 
cut up a primrose root you discover where 
the fragrance lies. 

Aquilegia is not, as many suppose, 
from aquila, eagle; but from aquea-lego, 
water.gatherer. Any one who has ad- 
mired the diamond-like globules on the 
leaves after a rain must own there are 
few apternames. The Platycodon, platy, 
flat, and codon, small bell, is eminently 
descriptive of the spreading bells which 
for weeks crown one of the trimmest, 
most satisfactory plants in my campanula 
bed. The Antirrhinum comes from anti, 
like, and rhis, nose—and behold, the 
snapdragon! The Lupinus is palpably 
Latin for wolf, and it is omnivorous in 
devouring reom in one’s hardy border. 
But once try the color effect of the tall 
white lupine behind your flaming Oriental 
poppies, or the yellow lupine beside your 
Florentine iris, and you will be willing to 
do a little annual hoeing to keep the in- 
truder within decent bounds 

I should have liked to be with Linnzus 
when he was naming the plants. Who 
would not? The flowers of the larkspur 
reminded this imaginative scientist of 
dolphins, so he gayly dubbed them Del- 
phiniums. The starof-Bethlehem re- 
called to him the wonderful star in the 
East which guided the wise men, and so 
he named it Ornitholagus, the Greek for 
bird’s milk ; in other words, folklore for 


a@ miracle. Our Ohio cowslip, Dode- 
catheon, meaning twelve gods, looked to 
him like a group of golden deities seated 
about a miniature Olympus. 

Other mythological derivations are not 
uncommon. I have a fetching border of 
peonies and narcissus—the pink shoots 
of the one with the yellow blooms of 
the other is one of the most attract- 
ive of April’s combinations—the whole 
sprinkled through with mints. Old Paién 
was the physician of the gods; and what 
more pertinent than to arrange the appe- 
tizing and medicinal herbs at his elbow ? 
Mythology says that Proserpine changed 
a hated rival into the mint plant, which 
still gives to her name, Minta, a savory 
memory. 

All these are generic or family names. 
The specific name which follows the 
other, and marks the individual, is 
usually founded upon some distinctive 
characteristic of the plant. Many are re- 
peated over and over, and once learned 
prove most enlightening. Thus deltoidia, 
from the Greek letter delta, refers to the 
triangular shaped leaf; plicate means 
that the leaf or petals are folded like a 
fan; maculata means spotted; sessile, 
sitting, denotes the quality of having no 
footstalk ; and saxtile pertains to rocks. 
Thus Alyssum saxtile shows by its very 
name that it loves rocky slopes, and is 
distinct from the sweet annual alyssum 
of the garden. In like manner arenaria 
comes from arena, sand, and any plant 
with that in its botanic name you may 
safely plant on a sandy bunk and trust it, 
like the Greeks of old, to run victoriously 
in the arena. Again, umbrosa means 
shady, so that Saxifrage umbrosa, our 
cheery London Pride, carries in its name 
the useful information that it will grow 
in the cool shade of high buildings where 
many other things will only die. Coro- 
naria is a favorite specific name, coming 
from corona, @ crown. Thus Anemone 
coronaria means a crowned anemone, the 
scarlet and blue variety which makes gay 
the Roman eampagna, and which more of 
us will cultivate when we discover what 
a simple thing it is to plant the little 
bulbs in November in our pansy or violet 
frames and let them alone until the lovely 
blossoms appearin April. Other common 
specific names are spectabilis, meaning 
showy; sempervirens, live forever; and 
glauca, gray. A plant christened glauca 
is sure to have grayish-green leaves. 

One page of my nomenclature book is 
devoted to derivations from numerals. 
Thus trillium, on the face of it, means 
three, its three-sided stem, three petals, 
sepals and three-lobed leaf carrying out 
its etymology. Penstemon means the 
fifth stamen, and if you will examine 
one of these flowers, now developed into 
such desirable perennials, you will see 
how the fifth stamen guards the mouth 
of the flower from pilfering insects. 
The common cinquefoil with its inquisi- 
tive five fingers was in the Middle Ages be- 
lieved to be a potent remedy for jaun- 
dice, and so Potentilla became its generic 
name. It is a poisonous plant and it is 
not unlikely that the native poison which 
through cultivation has been practically 
eliminated from our strawberry, ‘‘ takes’’ 
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in certain systems, harking back to the 
original plant — and produces the straw- 
berry rash well known to persons of rheu- 
matic tendency after eating that fruit. 

It is tempting, indeed, to elaborate a 
list of names called from my own flower 
borders ; but this article is meant rather 
to suggest to others the charm and sug- 
gestiveness of botanical nomenclature. 
Begin with your own garden, even your 
own one flower bed, and look up in your 
largest dictionary the scientific names 
and their derivations. With no other 
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help than this the whole subject will 
open to you a field of delightful study. 

For a postscript; let. me add one -little 
garden fancy which may amuse another 
asit has me. It is‘to gather in one bed 
all obtainable plants bearing any of my 
own names or that of the town in which 
I live. Chionodoxas were first introduced 
into my locality because forsooth a cata- 
logue revealed a species named Lucilic, 
and the lutea variety of the parrot tulip 
and the crown imperial are in high favor. 
Near by a Clematis Fremonti occupies a 
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choice place because its specific name is 
that of the Pathfinder, who lent his sur- 
name to some fourteen cities of the land, 
in one of which lies my little garden with 
its storied and flowery names. A bit of 
trifling, certainly and, as male kin hint, 
egotistic enough ; but it is at least as 
harmless as the manly tendency toscratch 
one’s name with a cane in the sand of 
one’s smoothest seedbed ; or to carve it, 
with flourishes, on one’s best garden 
bench! 
Fremont, Ohio. 





Paul’s Goat Team 


BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER 


Paul Gophet went to bed nine years old, 
and when he awoke he was ten. But he 
wished he was not as old, when his three 
brothers gave him each ten slaps to begin 
the day with. 

**Love pats don’t hurt,” said his sister 
Sallie, and she gave him ten kisses to 
make up. 

Birthdays came so frequently in the 
Gophet family that 
they were not cele- 
brated. 

‘““We would never 
do anything else but 
celebrate,”’ said jolly 
Mother Gophet, “‘if 
we kept all the birth- 
days and holidays in 
the year.” 

But Mother and 
Father Gophet had 
always some nice 
surprise in store. 
Paul came right in 
the middle of the 
family, which was 
like a long flight of 
steps, from Tom, 
who was very proud 
of his neckties and 
downy upper lip, 
down to Baby Bunt- 
ing, whose one-act performance of put- 
ting his chubby toe into his mouth de- 
lighted the whole tribe, and convulsed 
them with laughter. 

“Does any one know of a birthday?” 
asked Father Gophet, solemnly, at the 
breakfast table. 

**T’ve got one!” cried Paul eagerly. 

**Now that is strange,” said his father. 
‘There was something out in the barn 
for a boy with a birthday. Are you sure 
you are the one?”’ 

Yes, Paul was sure, there was no other 
Gophet birthday in that month; which 
was a mercy, as Mother Gophet said, for 
Christmas came in that month, too, and 
New Year’s followed close behind, and 
what would she do with any more ‘‘re- 
membering days’”’? 

Off to the barn flew the whole lot, 
Tom’s long legs leading the mob, while 
Sallie brought up the rear, with Baby 
Bunting’s head bobbing over her shoul- 
der. 

That big old barn! There never was 
another such place! No cows or horses 


were there, or had been for years. It 
was as sweet and fragrant as could be, 
with its big mows chock-full of hay, 


For the Children 


There was a real floor for the second 
story, that lifted up in the middle, when 
the hay was put in, just like the draw to 
the bridge that spanned the broad river a 
mile away. There were real stairs lead- 
ing to the upper story, not a ladder like 
those in the other barns in the neighbor- 
hood. Way up in the “cock-loft” were 
Tom’s pigeons, and the pretty ‘“‘ pouters” 
and ‘‘fantails’’ were so tame that the 
children could catch them and hold and 
pet them to their heart’s content. 





Down in the basement were guinea 
pigs, rabbits and cages of white mice, 
besides toads and other reptiles and cats— 
cats everywhere, of all sizes and colors. 
For the Gophets were all enthusiastic 
lovers of any and every living thing. 

In the stalls were four goats. Lily was 
a snow-white African goat with long 
black horns. Nannie was a common gray 
goat, with a wonderful appetite for all 
sorts of indigestible things, from the 
children’s dresses to nails and old tin 
cans. But the prettiest sight of all was 
the twins, Lily’s kids, Jettie and Gypsy, 
who belonged to Paul. They were so ex- 
actly alike that no one but he could tell 
them apart. They were black and white, 
and spotted beautifully. 

But we shall never get to the birthday 
surprise if we try to describe all the barn 
pets, so I will tell you now what it was. 
There in the middle of the floor stood 
Jettie and Gypsy harnessed to the pret- 
tiest little wagon! The goats tossed 
their heads, and rattled their shining 
harness as if they were proud enough 
of it all. The old barn rang with the 
shouts of delight and surprise, as the 
tribe crowded around the little turn-out. 


But Paul still stood in the doorway, star- 
ing with eyes and mouth wide open, but 
never uttering a sound. 

“‘Go see your birthday present,’’ said 
Sallie, giving him a little push. 

‘Is that mine?” gasped Paul, drawing 
a long breath. 

‘‘Read the placard,” said Sallie, point- 
ing to a big card that was fastened on 
the harness. And Paul read, ‘ For little 
old Faithful.” 

“Ts that me ?”’ he gasped again. 

*““Who else can it 
be?” asked Sallie. 
“Who gets the kind- 
lings every night? 
Who runs the er- 
rands, when all the 
rest shirk out? Who 
does all the chores, 
when the other boys 
play hooky?” 

“And who cuts 
wood for poor Ma’am 
Gallop ? ” cried Tom. 

‘Who digs out the 
paths for her when 
the snow comes ?” 

** And who always 
gives up the biggest 
piece, and gives me 
the biggest bite of 
his apple?’’ chimed 
in little Claire, whose 
heart lay very near 
her mouth. 

**And who always digs the graves?’”’ 
put in Elsie solemnly. 

At which they all shouted with laughter, 
for though they all delighted in funerals, 
no one liked to dig the graves. 

**And who does the work the unfaith- 
ful boy leaves undone?”’ finished Sallie 
severely, and looking straight at Teddy, 
who turned very red and looked crest- 
fallen. 

“T don’t care!’’ he muttered, tossing 
his head. ‘‘You quit preaching, Sallie 
Gophet. You’re always nagging a fel- 
low.” 

But Sallie did like to “preach,” and 
she held forth on the merits and rewards 
of good boys, and punishment of the bad 
ones, until there would have been an open 
fight between her and Teddy, but for 
Paul. 

*O, hush up!” hecried. ‘I never did 
nothing ”’ (for his feelings always affected 
his grammar). ‘I loved todo things. I 
never did nothing—never !”’ 

But Paul’s joy was unbounded when he 
at last realized that the whole outfit was 
his own. He had trained the goats to 
work in harness from the time they were 
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tiny kids ; though his harness was made 
from bits of string, and his wagon from 
a@ soap box, ingeniously combined with 
the wheels of a cast-off baby carriage. 
But this harness was a “sure enough” 
one, of shining red leather, all studded 
with brass. And this wagon was a minia- 
ture express, strongly made, and gay with 
bright paint. Was there ever such a 
lucky boy! 

“O, my—O, my!” screamed Paul, his 
blue eyes shining with delight. ‘It’s— 
it’s—it’s just—goluptious/” and that to 
Paul expressed the height of apprecia- 
tion. 

Paul never was happy unless he could 
share his pleasures, so Elsie and little 
Claire were politely assisted into the back 
seat of the wagon, and Teddy and Paul 
took the front, and off they went for a 
ride. 

Paul’s goat team became a feature in 
Goshen, the town where the Gophets 
lived, and a pretty picture it made with 
its load of happy young faces. Paul had 
other uses for it, however, and many an 
errand he went on for his parents or the 
neighbors. He madea “ heater,’ or snow- 
plow, and with his goats attached, he 
cleared the paths for all the yards in the 
neighborhood. And wherever there was 
a lonely old lady, Master Paul could al- 
ways be reckoned on, to clear paths, do 
errands, or bring wood with his team, 
and his bright, cheery face did the lonely 
old hearts as much good as did his min- 
istrations. 

But Paul had one grief: Sallie could 
never be persuaded to ride in his wagon. 
She felt it benéath the dignity of her fif- 
teen years, for she was now “ putting 
away childish things,” though at heart 
she was just as much a child as ever. 
One day she was walking in the woods 
when Paul overtook her with his team. 

“QO, Sallie!” he cried, reining up the 
goats in good style beside her. ‘‘Come 
ride, now do! just a little way.” 

Sallie refused at first, but who could 
resist Paul’s pleading? At last she con- 
sented, just to please him ; only stipulat- 
ing that the ride should not extend be- 
yond the woods, and must be Kept a sol- 
emn secret. Paul agreed, and jumped out 
to help her in, pushing the front seat well 
back to allow room for Sallie’s long legs. 

When she was nicely seated, and he 
was about to spring in, his hat blew off. 
He dropped the reins, and ran to catch 
it, but a gust of wind flung it right into 
the goats’ faces. They shied, then started 
off in a panic. Madly they tore down the 
road, Sallie clinging to the seat, helpless 
to stop them, for the reins were dragging 
on the ground. She shouted to the goats, 
but that only made them run the faster. 
They were hungry and impatient to get 
home, for they had been all the forenoon 
on the road. 

Down through the main street they 
flew, past stores and houses, bearing the 
mortified and angry girl. Her hat blew 
off, and her long hair streamed in the 
wind, but all she could do was to hold 
on for dear life, though the tears blinded 
her eyes. The goats never slackened 
their speed until they reached the barn 
and halted in their stalls. Far, far be- 
hind ran Paul, puffing and blowing, and 
gasping, at the top of his voice, ‘Whoa 
—whoa—stop—Sallie—stop! Bring back 
my team!” 
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Sallie scrambled out of the wagon as 
soon as it stopped, and rushed to the 
heuse in a passion of tears. 

“O, Vl never—never see anybody 
again!’ she wailed, as-her mother tried 
in vain to comfort her. “I can never 
look people in the face! What will they 
think of me, to ride through the town like 
a greattomboy? O dear me! What shall 
Ido?” 

Paul reached the barn full ten minutes 
afterwards, and as soon as he found that 
his beloved team was safe and unhurt, he 
rushed to the house, 

‘What made you run off with my goat 
team ? ” hedemanded of Sallie, who stared 
at him for a moment breathless at this 
unmerited accusation. 

“Run off with yourteam?”’’ she cried, 
in utter bewilderment. ‘‘Why what do 
you mean? It was your old team that 
ran off with me!”’ 

“T’ll never ask you to ride again,’ 
sputtered Paul. 

** And I never want you to!” declared 
Sallie. 

**Children, children!’ warned Mother 
Gophet, as Sallie’s black eyes blazed, and 
Paul’s little fists doubled up. 

But Sallie’s rage ended, as all her furies 
generally did, in a hearty burst of laugh- 
ter, as the comical side of the affair struck 
her; and Paul, seeing that no blame was 
attached to his beloved goats, joined in, 
so the trouble was over. But Sallie never 
forgot her “‘ John Gilpin” ride, which be- 
came a by-word of the family. 





Christ the Mendicant 


A stranger to His own 

He came; and one alone 
Who knew not sin, 

His lowliness believed, 

And in her heart conceived 
To let Him in. 


He naked was, and she 
Of her humanity 
A garment wove ; 
He hungered, and she gave 
What most His heart did crave, 
A mother’s love. 
-— John B. Tabb. 





Self-Neglect Not Self-Sacrifice 


Perhaps the most difficult problem we 
have to solve in our Christian living is 
how rightly to correlate the duty of self- 
development and the duty of self-devo- 
tion. When yielding to a strong im- 
pulse to self.development we too often 
forget to devote ourselves, and when 
coming under the sway of sentiment of 
self-devotion we are apt to neglect our 
self.development., But self-neglect is not 
self-sacrifice ; self-waste is not self-devo- 
tion. The Great Benefactor of mankind 
blessed the world not simply by laying 
down his life, but through the richness 
of the life he laid down.— Thomas Ander- 
son. 





Why He Fights 


John is aged seven. He has occasional 
trials of strength at school which he dignifies 
by the name of “ fights.” When asked, “‘ What 
do you have fights for?” he replied, “ Well, 
we get to quarreling about something, and 
then we feel mean toward each other, and 
then we fight, and then—we don’t feel mean to 
each other any more.” o/h ©. 
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SUNDAY EVENING THOUGHTS 


And they constrained Him saying, Abide 
with us, for it is evening and the day is 
now far spent. And He went in to abide 
with them. ; 


It is well to do our work as to God, a 
blessed privilege to feel that whatever 
we do we may do it to Him; but it is 
blessed also to have a day for commun- 
ion with Him in which we need not work. 
— James Hinton. 





The peace of trust comes to our hearts 
at evening time. The sense of restful 
security is never so great as when our 
own activity comes to an end and w 
throw ourselves entirely upon God an 
take his promises in place of self-re- 
liance.—JI. O. R. 


The day, O Lord, is spent, 
Abide with us and rest ; 

Our hearts’ desires are fully bent 
On making Thee our guest. 


We have not reached that land, 
That happy land, as yet, 

Where holy angels round Thee stand, 
Whose sun can never set. 





Our sun is sinking now, 
Our day is almost o’er ; 
O Sun of Righteousness, do Thou 
Shine on us evermore. 
- John Mason Neale. 





I certainly do feel by experience the 
eternal obligation because of the eter- 
nal necessity of the Sabbath. The soul 
withers without it; it thrives in propor- 
tion to the fidelity of its observance.— 
F. W. Robertson. 





Use your Sabbaths as steps to glory, 
till you have passed them all and are 
there arrived. Especially you that are 
poor and cannot take time in the week 
as you desire, see that you well improve 
this day; as your bodies rest from their 
labors, let your spirits seek after rest 
from God.—Richard Baxter. 


Let me bless the Lord, because ne func- 
tion will be more rich in blessings to my 
soul than this. The admiring contem- 
plation of his excellence is in reality the 
appropriation thereof. The heart can- 
not delight in God without becoming like 
God.— George Bowen. 


Blessed be Thou, O God, who hast 
given us light and peace in Thine 
own day of rest. We have waited 
for Thee and Thou hast made us glad 
in the worship of Thy house, in quiet 
of our homes and sweet communion 
with our friends. Abide with us at 
eventide and satisfy our hearts in the 
assurance of Thy love. Use Thou 
the service of this day for Thine own 
glory in the progress of Thy kingdom 
and for our growth into the likeness 
of our Lord. Great Shepherd of the 
Flock! fulfill Thy thought and make 
Thy people one in faith and zeal. 
Let no forebodings cloud our joy in 
Thee, but may we trust Thy provi- 
dence for earthly needs, assured that 
Thos wilt crown our labor with Thy 
gifts. Let Thy peace rule our spirits, 
that we may walk with joyful hearts 
in the light of Thy presence now and 
evermore. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Animals or Vegetables—Which 


O you remember that so long ago 
as May 9 I asked your opinion 
about the animal and vegetable 

kingdoms—which was the most necessary 
and valuable? It was rather a difficult 
question to write about, like the one 
which lyceums and debating societies 
used to discuss when I was a boy— 
“Which is the greater evil, war or slav- 
ery ? ” 
FOR THE ANIMALS 

The best one on their side by some in- 
advertence did not arrive within the speci- 
fied time, but here it is: 

Dear Mr Martin: I think that the animals 
are the best. I could go without vegetables 
better than without animals. We like the 
dog, because he will guard the house, and 
is a good playmate. The horse is very use- 
ful as a beast of burden. We could not get 
along without the cow, who gives us milk and 
meat for food, and leather for shoes. Then, 
there are the pets—the cat, the rabbit, the 
squirrel and the birds that we enjoy having 
around us. We couldn’t have so much fun 
without the circus, and we couldn’t have the 
circus without animals. People in the far 
North must live on animal food, because no 
vegetable can grow there, so that some parts 
of the earth would be uninhabited, if there 
were no animals. 

Smithtown, N. H. 


That circus argument is a strong one— 
an argumentum ad puerem! After I had 
visited the Connecticut children the other 
day I drove to the railroad at Waterbury, 
but could hardly get through the streets 
on account of the crowds of men and 
women and children gathered to see the 
“‘parade.”” When I reached the station 
the animals were just coming out of 
their cars and marching across the 
tracks. I got out in front of the proces- 
sion with my kodak, just in time to snap 
the last animals in it—great, brown fel- 
lows, every one carrying his big trunk 
right in front of him! 


Everett C., 


FOR THE VEGETABLES 


Dear Mr. Martin: I think the vegetable 
kingdom is more important than the animal 
kingdom. How could the “king of beasts” 
exist if the antelope, its natural prey, could 
not get grass and leaves? Therefore, all ani- 
ma! life, either carnivorous or herbivorous, 
depends directly or indirectly upon the vege- 
table kingdom for food and therefore its ex- 
istence. 

Middlebury, Ct. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In reply to your ques- 
tion in the Corner I have taken the side of 
the vegetable kingdom. The following are 
my reasons: (1) The plants give us oxygen; 
(2) All of our food, except meat, eggs and 
milk, comes from the vegetable kingdom; 
(3) Almost all the animals which we eat and 
uee for work live on plants; (4) The wood 
which we burn and use for building belongs 
to that kingdom; (5) Perfumery and drugs 
both belong to that kingdom. How dreary 
and ugly the earth would be without any 
trees or plants of any kind! 

Kushla, Ala. ALFRED 8S. 


Dear Mr. Martin: “Which is the most 
necessary and valuable in nature, the animal 
or vegetable kingdom?” The vegetable king- 
dom is the most necessary and probably the 
most valuable kingdom. The most necessary 
thing is the one which it would be the most 
impossib'e to get along without. Suppose the 
animal kingdom blotted out, the world would 
go On much as before, the circus-men would 
go out of business, every one would become a 
vegetarian, and there would be a great de- 
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mand for bicycles and automobiles, but be- 
yond that there would be few changes. 

On the other hand, suppose the vegetable 
kingdom removed. Nearly all animals would 
die of starvation, and men would die of scurvy, 
and all available fuel would be gone. Thus we 
see that the vegetable kingdom is the most 
necessary. That the vegetable kingdom is the 
most valuable is a harder question to settle. 
Are the vegetables products worth more in 
money than live stock and animal products? 
This cannot be absolutely decided without a 
great many statistics, but as a matter of opin- 
ion I say that the vegetable kingdom is the 
most valuable. I think that vegetable foods 
in their great quantity make up for the higher 
priced animal foods (meat and milk), that 
cotton and linen goods exceed woolen goods 
in value, and that the value of wood (lumber, 
fuel and paper pulp) and coal is much greater 
than that of live stock, including both farm 
animals and wild animals. 

Danville, Vt. HERBERT C, 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would rather have the 
flowers and maple trees and green grass and 
strawberries than the kits and the cats and the 
calves and the robins and the tigers. 

Brighton, Mass. Henry C. 


And yet even this little fellow likes the 





animals so well that he has for a letter- 
heading the picture of a bear reading a 
letter, and this verse: 


The Bear received a letter 
From the witty kangaroo; 
It was so very funny. 
He nearly laughed himself in two. 


Dear Mr. Martin: God created both the 
animal and the vegetable kingdom, and both 
are indispensable in His kind plan for the 
happiness of His chiidren. 

Lebanon, N. H. OscaRk B. 

Probably this wise young Cornerer is 
right, and that both kingdoms are the 
best! That is the meaning of our pic- 
ture. It was difficult to get a picture 
to illustrate the subject. I asked a pho- 
tographer to take an appropriate picture 
—say an elephant climbing up an apple 
tree, or a cameleopard picking peas, but 
he would not do it. So in looking over 
the animal books at Ginn’s bookstore 
one day (I always make note of illustrated 
books which will both interest and instruct 
the little folks) I saw in ‘‘ Mother Nature’s 
Children” this picture which tells the 
whole story: we cannot spare the bobo- 
link and the bobolink cannot spare his 
dinner in the bush. Both kingdoms are 
necessary and valuable ! 

For all that I am a little surprised that 
more children did not speak out for the 
side of the animals they think so much 
of. I have a whole bunch of their letters 
about them, showing how the youngest 
are always observing animal life. Here 


is a short one which the little fellow evi- 
dently wrote ‘‘all by himself.” 


...I saw a hummying bird today. What 
do you suppose? The Robbins have all flown 
away. One littel Robin stayed on the rig- 
pole all day. Winthrop and I saw a rat and 
he had a hull lot of cracker boxes and crums 
in a hole under the piazza. JAMES. 


O! I forgot one thing—about the prize. 
Iaward the illustrated Corner Scrap- Book 
to Herbert K. C., Danville, Vt. 


For the Old Folks 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In answer to the question of the Mari- 
etta, O., lady for— 


Sweet tender flower, 
Born for an hour, 


in June 27, E. B. P., of Winchester, 
Mass., writes that the lines are ‘‘from 
Sir John Stainer’s musical presentation 
of the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter.” 
And now a Corner lady brings in the pro- 
gram of a church service in New York, 
which included that cantata. This is 
the connection: 

Recitative. (Soprano.) And he cometh to 
the house of the ruler of the synagogue, and 
seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly. 

The Wailing (Chorus of Women.) 
Sweet tender fiower, 

Born for an hour, 

Now by death’s cold hand stricken, 
Ne’er shall thy voice 


Laugh and rejoice, ° 
Ne’er shall thy life-blood quicken. 


Sleep, gentle child! 

Pure, undefiled ; 

Weeping, to dust we yield thee ; 
Hushed are thy cries, 

Closed are thine eyes, 

Peace now forever shield thee. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam not one of the Old 
Folks (although I am a Cornerer), but I saw 
in June 27 Mrs. W.’s request for the poem on 
the handkerchief. I have a handkerchief 
which was given to my aunt when she was a 
child, and it answers the description. The 
poem is as follows: 


RELIGION—WHAT I8 IT 





’Tis not to go to church today, 
To look devout and seem to pray, 
While to be fine is all our care, 
And we forget that God is there. 


’Tis not to make out rules to walk, 
Or of our own good deeds to talk, 
And then to love a seoret crime, 

And to misspend and waste our time. 


’Tis not to wear the Christian’s dress, 
And love to all mankind profess, 

Then treat with scorn the suffering poor, 
And fast against them close the door. 


Religion, ’tis the rule of life, 

The bond of love, the bane of strife, 
This is the rule, to others do 

As you would have them do to you. 


Grasmere, N. H. Ruts B. 





Can you tell me where I can find a hymn, 
one verse of which runs as follows? 


Saw ye my Saviour, saw ye my Saviour, 

Saw ye my Saviour God? 

O He died on Calvary, to atone for you and me, 
And to purchase our pardon with His blood. 


I would like the rest of this old hymn. 
Malden, Mass. oO. H. 
This was referred to in the Corner of 

Sept. 16, 1897, by an lowa gentleman, but 

nothing more given. It had the same 

form.as the old Revolutionary marching 
hymn, “‘Saw ye my hero George?” 


Mv. Maem) 
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An Experiment Renewed" 


By Rev. A. 


The world has no use for a defeated 
man. Not long since a carpenter in New 
York city, thrown out of employment by 
a strike, committed suicide: He -had 
spent his small savings while forced to be 
idle, was sixty-three years old, had re- 
peatedly been through the same experi- 
ence, was forbidden by the labor union to 
work and accepted defeat. His story is 
that of a common tragedy. Many de- 
feated men and women are among us, who 
though not ready to take their own lives 
have ceased to value them. Their fail- 
ures and the conditions in which they live 
have been too strong for them. 

The prophet Samuel was in this state of 
mind when his experiment of giving Israel 
a king had proved a failure. Hehadtried 
the experiment reluctantly, forced to do 
8o by the people and counseled by Jehovah. 
Saul had seemed to be the best man in the 
nation: ‘‘ None like him among all the 
people.’”” He had proved an utter disap- 
pointment. Samuel felt as Elijah did 
later when he said, ‘‘It is enough ; now, O 
Jehovah, take away my life;’’ as John 
felt when he said, ‘‘It is better for me to 
die than live;” perhaps as the greatest 
among men felt when he cried, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
The history of Israel at this point illus- 
trates : 

1. The remedy for depression [16: 1]. 
There is a time limit for mourning over 
failure. While it was discouraging that 
Saul was not fulfilling the promise of his 
reign, the first step for the nation in re- 
covering from it was to see that God’s 
hand was in it. “How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul, seeing I have rejected 
him from being king?”’’ Those who have 
failed ought to set themselves to find what 
God has to do with their condition. It 
may not be altogether, it may not be at 
all their own fault. If not, then there is 
as surely a remedy as it is sure that God is. 
The next step is to find what to do and to 
do it. ‘Fill thy horn with oil and go; I 
will send thee.” As soon as the prophet 
set out to do something he began to have 
new interest in life, new courage. 

2. The risk of experiments [vs. 2-5]. 
The thing Samuel had to do was to find 
a new king. He must either do that or 
try to bring the nation back to the old 
condition under a judge, and that he saw 
was impossible. Often when a man stud- 
ies a difficult situation he discovers that 
something must be done, and that the 
possible things are few. In this case 
there was only one thing. But that 
thing was not easy. It might fail. If 
Saul found out Samuel’s purpose, he 
would kill him. That, however, would 
be better than to die in inaction. When 
he began to think what to do, a plan was 
suggested to him which came from God. 

A new peril arose as soon as he began 
to carry out his plan. His visits had 
often brought judgments on undiscovered 
criminals, and the chief men of Bethle- 
hem met him with alarm. Their excite- 
ment might quickly spread the news to 
Saul and move him to discover what Sam- 
uel was doing. But they were quieted by 
the assurance that hecamein peace, One 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 2. 
Samuel Anoints David. Text, 1Sam. 16: 1-14. 





E. Dunning 


who would remedy a desperate situation 
must nerve himself to meet risks, and 
choose to face them rather than sur- 
render to failure. 

8. The caution of experience [vs. 6-10]. 
If this had been Samuel’s first experi- 
ment he would have chosen the first one 
he met of Jesse’s sons. Eliab had the 
same traits that had commended Saul. 
But the prophet had learned something 
through his choice of Saul, and that some- 
thing showed him that his first experi- 
ment had not been useless. He would 
not this time judge men by their out- 
ward appearance. He was looking for 
qualities that require closer scrutiny. 
So he passed by Eliab and another and 
another, till all the seven sons had been 
examined and found wanting. 

A wise man is made cautious by failure. 
His greatest danger is that of losing 
confidence in God, and in his own re- 
sources. He will not lose in life’s battle 
as long as he believes that God is leading 
him. He will be sure that some path 
will open for him and will hunt for it 
with pluck and persistence. It was in 
such a spirit that Wellington won Water- 
loo and Sheridan Shenandoah and Grant 
Vicksburg. In such a spirit many a man 
has snatched victory out of the jaws of 
defeat. 

4, Human wisdom and divine guidance. 
Sure that he was sent to Jesse to find a 
king, the prophet demanded yet some- 
thing more. ‘“‘ Are hereall thy children?” 
said he, All were there whom Jesse 
thought were worth the prophet’s con- 
sideration. There was a lad in the fields 
tending the sheep. Samuel insisted on 
seeing him, and when he came, flushed 
with excitement and wonder, saw in his 
eyes [vs. 12 margin] something which not 
even the father had seen in his own child. 
It took a seer to find the true king of 
Israel. It is an inspiring fact that he 
made only one failure before his search 
was rewarded. What he saw now was 
like a voice from Jehovah, “ Arise, anoint 
him, for this is he.”’ The choice was con- 
firmed by the spirit of Jehovah showing 
himself more and more in David, and less 
and less with Saul [vs. 13, 14]. 

Experiences like this coined a favorite 
proverb in Israel : 

The stone which the builders rejected 
Is become the head of the corner. 
This is Jehovah’s doing ; 

It is marvelous in our eyes. 

Jesus applied it to himself and none of 
his sayings impressed his disciples more 
than this [Matt. 21: 42; Mark 12: 10; 
Luke 20: 17]. Peter recalled it at the first 
miracle after the resurrection [Acts 4: 
11], and used it to prove that in Jesus of 
Nazareth was the only salvation for man- 
kind. He quoted it again in his old age 
to cheer the Jewish disciples scattered 
through the Roman provinces [1 Peter 
2: 6-10]. Paul referred to it in his letter 
to the Asian churches (Eph. 2: 20]. The 
builders were experts. They knew all 
about stones. But they failed because 
they depended on their own knowledge 
only. It takes divine revelation joined 
with human wisdom to find the way to 
success. That revelation is always to be 
had by the patient seer. For him no fail- 
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ure is final. There is always a remedy 
for it. That is the lesson of the choice 
of Jesse’s son among the sheep to be king 
of Israel, a choice not fully justified till 
the Son of David appeared as the world’s 
Redeemer. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Aug. 2-8. Lessons from Paul: How 
We May Overcome Our Hindrances. 2 Cor. 
12: 7-10; 10: 10. 

It takes only a few verses in which to tell 
the story of one of the most remarkable expe- 
riences in the remarkable life of the apostle, 
but how great a transformation is recorded. 
In one verse we have the picture of a man 
wrestling with God in the hope of getting rid 
of his thorn. In the next verse we see that 
same man exultant and triumphant. The 
thing of which he wanted to be rid is. now 
the source of his deepest joy. Perhaps, de- 
spite the rapid movement of its recital, the 
process itself might have been a slow one. 


What was the secret of this reversal of 
opinion? Paul got round on the other side 
of his burden. That is the supreme lesson 
for us. It is right to pray for deliverance 
from all obstacles. It is our duty to use every 
means in our power to overcome them. But 
when, despite prayer and effort, the obstacle 
still remains, the only possible escape is to 
shift one’s viewpoint, go round on the other 
side of your trouble, look at it from the stand- 
point of the eternities, relating it to the divine 
purpose in your life. By and by perhaps you 
as well as Paul will be leaping up and prais- 
ing God because of this very infirmity. “I 
take pleasure in weakness and injuries,’ and 
soon. Ah, it takes a deal of grace, it requires 
the keen spiritual vision to be able honestly 
to say this. But when one can fondle his 
cross and caress his thorn and love his trouble 
what mastery of life, what comfort and peace 
—no matter what each day brings us. 


That great verse in the fifteenth chapter of 
John sheds light on our theme. “‘ Every branch 
in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he cleans- 
eth it, that it may bear more fruit.” This is 
the program for discipleship. This is why 
the divine order in the world bears down in 
disciplinary ways upon us. We would like 
to bear fruit without submitting to the knife 
and the scourge, but it seems to please God in 
bringing his childien to salvation to make 
them perfect through suffering—not self-im- 
posed martyrdom, but patience and growing 
acquiescence in what the will of God ordains. 
Perhaps some rare souls may build up beauti- 
ful characters without having their dark days 
and their hard sorrows, but God knows the 
nature of the average human material with 
which he has to deal, and who would dare 
ask for the suspension in his case of that 
divine program for every disciple which 
Jesus has so plainly stated ? 


And often the hindrances and burdens are a 
tribute to our manhood and womanhood. 
Maeaulay once said when he heard that there 
were 50,000 thieves in London: “I am glad of 
it. It shows how rich the city is.” Hard 
things to do and bear—what youth with any 
ambition would escape them? They put iron 
into our wills and granite into our characters. 
They make us sympathetic and tender, they 
arouse that which is noblest in us, they make 
life worth living. Faber sings: 

When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison walls to be, 
I do the little I can do 
And leave the rest with thee. 
To the doing of our little with our utmost 
strength and persistence let us consecrate 
ourselves as did the apostle, who fought so 
good a fight and won such an enduring crown. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The License Problem and 
Temperance 


This is the fourth and final report * of 
the different subcommittees of the com- 
mittee of fifty which, now over ten years 
ago, undertook to make an impartial and 
scientific inquiry into the various aspects 
of the license problem. The last of the 
subcommittees to report is the physio- 
logical committee—the results of whose 
investigations are now before us in two 
large and comprehensive volumes. The 
editing of this report has been done by 
Dr. John S. Billings of New York; and 
the various investigations have been 
made by and under the direction ef 
Prof. W. O. Atwater, Dr. H. P. Bow- 
ditch, Prof. R. H. Chittenden and Dr. 
William H. Welch. 

The preliminary report, with which the 
first volume opens, contains an account 
of the origin of the subcommittee, of the 
different inquiries which have been un- 
dertaken since the committee began its 
labors in 1893, and a summary of its con- 
clusions, Of the volumes as a whole it 
may be said that no such comprehensive 
and authoritative presentation of the 
various physiological effects of the con- 
sumption of alcohol has ever before been 
attempted, and that this report is indis- 
pensabie to all who desire the latest and 
most reliable information upon one of 
the most important aspects of the gen- 
eral temperance problem. The volumes 
are completely furnished with bibliog- 
raphy, statistical tables and il)ustrations. 
The style and language are such that the 
subject can readily be grasped by the 
lay reader. 

The reports which will excite the great- 
est interest and discussion are those on 
the present public school temperance in- 
struction by Dr. Bowditch with which 
the first volume opens, and the one on 
the nutritive value of alcohol by Professor 
Atwater, in the second volume. Dr. 
Bowditch criticises very sharply the 
methods of temperance instruction now 
in force in nearly all our states, and takes 
exception to the text-books indorsed by 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union which are now in general use, 
He believes that the subject is not one 
which is suited to young children, that 
this teaching should not be made an iso- 
lated matter, but should be a part of 
some elementary instruction in physiology 
and hygiene ; that it should not be taught 
that alcohol is always a poison, or that its 
use is always dangerous, but that it should 
be taught that alcoholic drinks are not 
needed by young and healthful persons, 
that they are a useless expense and that 
their use in excess is the cause of much 
disease and poverty and crime. A care- 
ful examination of all the facts brought 
out in this elaborate report of Dr. Bow- 
ditch, in which he has the support of 
nearly all the best known physiologists 
and of the most enlightened educators, 
can hardly fail to convince an unpreju- 
diced mind that a radical revision in the 





* Physiological Aspects of the Liquor Problem, in- 


vestigations made by and under the direction of W. 0. 
Atwater, Joha 8. Billings, H. P. Bowditch, R. H. Chit- 
tenden and W. H. Welch. 2 vols. pp. 396,379. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50 net. 


character of our public school temperance 
instruction is an imp:rative necessity. 
The task is not an easy one, but it is one 
which ought to command the sympathy 
and support of all interested in educa- 
tional and in temperance reform. 

The lay reviewer can hardly be ex- 
pected to pass upon the merits of Dr. 
Atwater’s elaborate investigations in the 
subject of the nutritive value of alcohol. 
A careful reading of his report, however, 
will probably serve to convince most 
people that the formula, ‘All alcohol 
is always a poison” is not scientifically 
accurate ; but also that the phrase, ‘‘ Al- 
cohol is a food”’ is both vague and mis- 
leading. ‘Alcohol in certain quantities 
with some people performs one of the 
functions of food” would seem to be all 
that Dr. Atwater’s experiments demon- 
strate. And even this function, he 
readily admits, can better and much less 
expensively be performed by ordinary 
food products. It is difficult to see why, 
on such an issue, the most ardent tem- 
perapnce advocate should wish to berate 
the Wesleyan professor, who distinctly 
recommends total abstinence, especially 
for young people, both on physiological 
and ethical grounds. 

These volumes are sure to promote a 
better understanding of an important 
and difficult subject. The final report 
of the committee of fifty summarizing 
their conclusions will be awaited with 
much interest. RAYMOND CALKINS. 


Two Vital Stories 
The power of Mr. Wilson’s drama of 


Mormon history and life * lies in its sym- 


pathy, its insight, its grim intensity and 
its relieving humor. We begin with the 
exile of the followers of Joseph Smith 
from their city in Illinois, and we suffer 
in their persecutions and privations. The 
soul of Joel Rae, poet and mystic, is the 
battle ground of struggle between a great 
faith and a greater remorse and despair. 
The book is a forceful picture of strange 
life drawn with reserves of power and a 
keen eye for dramatic possibilities. The 
massacre at Mountain Meadows plays its 
part in the plot. If any one cares for a 
vital story, Mr. Wilson has provided it. 
If he desires a just and even considerate 
but pitiless account and condemnation of 
the Mormon system, he will find it here. 
In Gordon Keith Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Page has given us a delightful story + in 
which there are real people to be met in 
the setting of real surroundings. General 
Keith, the impoverished Southern gentle- 
man, in his noble simplicity and dignity, 
will appeal to readers as perhaps the 
strongest character in the book. One of 
the charms of Mr. Page’s work is his own 
unconcealed enthusiasm for the strong 
and lovable characters he has created— 
a merit just a little offset by his dogged 
determination to make his villains vil- 
lainous. The rogue and the gossip are 
the only labored characters in the story. 
We have glimpses of the changed coun- 





* The Lions of the Lord, by Harry Leon Wilson. pp. 
517. Lothrop Pub. Co, $1.50. 

+Gordon Keith, by Thomas Nelson Page. pp. 548. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


tryside of the South after the war and of 
a@ mining camp in the mountains in prog- 
ress of transition to a city. Much of the 
action passes in New York and there is a 
satirical glimpse of denationalized Amer- 
icans in England. Mr. Page has given us 
a story which we shall remember with 
genuine pleasure. 


RELIGION 


The Pauline Epistles, by Rev. R. D. Shaw. 
$8.0 net Scribner’s sons. Imported. pp. 508. 


A sceubeaiainati discussion of the circum- 
stances in which these letters were written, 
the people to whom they were addressed, the 
occasions which called them forth, the doc- 
trines they teach and the characteristics of 
their author. For Mr. Shaw effectively op- 
poses the opinions of the Dutch school repre- 
sented by Van Manen in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, and by Dr. Moffatt in his Historical 
New Testament, that little or nothing directly 
from the hand of Paul is to be found in these 
epistles. No one who is inclined to accept the 
view that the Pauline Epistles as we have 
them belong to the second century A. D. 
shoald pronounce judgment till he has read 
Mr. Shaw’s argument refuting it, which seems 
to us unanswerable. The highest value of 
the book, however, is to be found in its con- 
ception of the great apostle and of the rela- 
tions between him and the people to whom he 
wrote. Mr. Shaw makes them live again in 
our presence, and gives to their discussions the 
vividness of present interest. The Epistle to 
Philemon is made the text for a long and in- 
teresting discussion of slavery and is treated 
as illustrating the secret of the apostle’s mis- 
sionary success, 
About Money, qoiks to Children, by P. W. 

Sinks. pp. 10 F. H. ReveliCo. 50 cents net. 
Sensible and helpful talks for young people, 
proved by the author’s use of them in his own 
church. The subject is so important and the 
handling is so good that we can cordially rec- 
ommend the book to those who wish to get the 
right thoughts of money getting and spending, 
of wealth and poverty into the minds of chil- 
dren. 

Soul Winning Shores, oy outs A. Banks. 

223. Am. Tractsoc. $1. 
A series of incidents in which the author was 
the instrument of converting many persons, 
told in an entertaining conversational manner, 
leaving the impression that Dr. Banks is uni- 
formly successfal in his evangelistic work. 

The Religious Education Association. Pro- 
cooaings of the First Annual Convention, 1903. 


pp. . 422. Published by the Association, 153-155 
a Salle Street, Chicago. 


pp. 


FICTION 
=ne Jiaciet of aatiions, by Geo. C, Lorimer. 
pp. 6 H. Revell Co. 


Dr. Lorimer’ s first venture into the field 
of novel writing can hardly be pronounced 
even an approximate success. It purports 
to be the story of the trials and disillusion- 
ments encountered by a Scotchman, who had 
amassed untold wealth in Australia, on his 
return to London and Edinburgh after an ab- 
senve of fifty years. In reality itis a tedious 
and inconsequential recital of deceits, in- 
trigues, villainies and tragedies whose ex- 
ploiting throws little light on modern social 
problems, which the author might have been 
supposed to illuminate through the powerful 
medium of fiction. There is some clever 
satirizing of the Christian Science movement 
and of secret societies, and some strong descrip- 
tive writing, but the author’s notable success 
as an inspiring preacher and in other spheres 
of public activity have apparently given him 
no equipment for the difficult art of the nov- 
elist. 


Richard Rosny 
D. Appleton & Uo. 


A labored, painful Bh of sin wrought into 
a story burdened with sad scenes, some of 
them described with psycholegical skill, mak- 
ing a deep impression on the reader. Yet the 
work falls short after all of the highest con- 


m US Maxwell Gray. pp. 807. 
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ception of manhood and womanhood. A 
young man of noble and generous impulses, 
the murderer of his step-father, carrying the 
burden of his remorse into his relation with 
family and friends is not a pleasing character, 
and the book with all its power and pathos is 
a disappointment. 

The Dominant Strain, by anne Cone Ray. 

pp. 350. Little, Brown & Co. $1.5 
Fall of brilliant dialogue, with pono of seri- 
ous purpose to give it character, this narra- 
tive of how Cotton Mather Thayer, musician, 
won his wife, is very pleasing. The meander- 
ing course of the tale and the abruptness of 
its transitions sometimes try the reader’s pa- 
tience, yet it is a book that you regret to lay 
aside until you have finished it. Incident- 
ally, it is one of the most effective temper- 
ance stories published for a long time, its 
effectiveness being enhanced by an entire 
absence of hysterical denunciation or excla- 
mation, and a strict self-restraint in the por- 
trayal of misery. 

Barbara a Woman of the West, by John H. 

Whitson. pp. 314. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Whitson has imagined a strong situation 
and elaborated his plot with skill and care. 
It is a book of the mining towns and arid 
lands of the West, but the people in whom 
the life of the story centers are of the culti- 
vated classes. Barbara, who is wife, amanu- 
ensis, editor, teacher, is interestingly drawn. 
The reader will follow the book through to 
the last chapter, in which the mysterious dis- 
appearance of Barbara’s husband is cleared 
up and her unclouded happiness begins. 

Prince Ha en, | une Sinclair. pp. 249. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1 
A skillfully written saties on the pursuit of 
wealth and the folly of social standards. The 
clever suggestiveness of the author does not 
reach so far as to suggest a way out, but he 
does make very impressive the defects in our 
present social order and ideals. 


MUSIC 


Musical Education, Ae Lavignac, translated 
by Esther singleton. D. Appleton & Co. $2.00 
net, postage additional. 


An interesting book, untechnical and clear, 
full of valuable suggestions to those planning 
for the life of either the professional or the 
amateur musician; specially helpfal to the 
conscientious parent seeking advice as to 
the future welfare of his children, but 
abounding also with hints to teachers con- 
cerning self-improvement and aid to pupils; 
helpfal likewise to earnest students steadily 
climbing Parnassus or to those fallen into 
hindering quagmires or confusing clouds; 
embodying the result of forty years’ experi- 
ence of a renowned professor of the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Twenty Original Piano Compositions be 

Franz Liszt, edited by August Spanuth. Clive 

Ditson Co., Boston. 25. 
A number of The Musicians’ Library, beauti- 
fully printed on fine paper. The music is in- 
troduced by a portrait of Lisz!, a biographical 
introduction, advice to the player and a bibli- 
ography. Thetwenty piano compositions pre- 
sented belong to the earlier, more romantic 
period of Liszt’s activity as a composer. 

Fifty Songs, by Robert Franz, edited by W. 

F. Apthorp. Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. $2.25. 
Belonging to the same series as the preceding 
and containing similar introductory material, 
this number contains the best fifty songs of 
Franz for high voice, with German and Eng- 
lish words. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

German Ambitions, by vighens oe Aequus. 

pp. 132. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 
Seldom does an anonymous cman do a 
better piece of work for his country than the 
writer of these letters to the Spectator. 
Written primarily for British consumption 
they have value to citizens of the United 
States in showing from the utterances of 
German publicists, teachers in universities, 
journalists and captains of industry just what 
the German ambition is with respect to cap- 
turing the world’s trade, a result, of course, 
which would be detrimental to British and 
American commerce, and to our political 
ge eget e —— 

ed- 

and F, M. Colby. Vol x. - In A agg pL 

pp. 986. Dod , Mead & 
We are glad to note the steady progress of 


this useful new encyclopedia which promises 
to put the whole work speedily into the hands 
of its subscribers: ,” 
Boston, A Guise Book, by Edwin M. Bacon. 
pp. 190. Ginn & Co. 
This is the guide-book which was put into 
the hands of the thousands of visitors to the 
Boston meeting of the National Educational 
Association and which proved itself so help- 
ful in their explorations of the city and its 
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vicinity. It is compact, convenient in arrange- 
ment, well illustrated, indexed and provided 
with maps and will prove a desirable com- 
panion to the visitor or resident in Boston, 

Early Mackinac, by Meade © wien. PP 

176. Buschart Bros. St. Louis, Mo. 86 ce 
Weare glad to see that this history ana a 
scriptive sketch of one of the most interesting 
of our American localities has reached a 
fourth edition. 








Bits from New Books 


In Spite of It 


_ * There is church members that are meaner’n 
a mule with shoulder galls. They won’t pull 
nothin’ and would kick a man’s head off 
quicker’n greased lightnin’. But they ain’t 
goin’ to heaven, be they? Not much they 
ain’t; no more’n my dog’s going to the legis- 
lature. And there’s them outside the church 
that’s a whole lot worse. ’Tain’t Christianity 
that makes folks mean, but they’re mean in 
spite of it, though you can’t get such fellows 
as you to see it that way, no more’n you can 
foller a mosquito through a mile of fog. To- 
be-sure, I ain’t blamin’ you much though.” — 
From Wright’s That Printer of Udell’s. 
(Book Supply Co.) 


Poetic Amenities 

Wordsworth, when he heard afterwards of 
their eventual elopement, said with that slight 
touch of bitterness he always used in speak- 
ing of Browning: “So Robert Browning and 
Miss Barrett have gone off together. I hope 
they understand each other—nobody else 
would.”— From Chesterton’s Robert Brown- 
ing (Macmillan). 


The Needed Club 


One of the great evils of modern life and 
modern education is over-specialization, and 
consequently the loss of sympathy between 
men of different pursuits. Society is thus 
broken up into intellectual cliques, and is in 
danger of falling apart for want of cohe- 
sive sympathy between its constituent parts. 
Clubs and societies of kindred spirits only 
intensify this specialization. What we want 
is clubs of diverse spirits to mitigate, if it 
cannot destroy, the evil; to keep each man in 
touch with all other departments of thought. 
—From The Autobiography of Joseph Le 
Conte ( Appleton). 


Marrying Wealth 


“But you take my advice, my son; don’t 
marry no rich man’s daughter. They will al- 
ways think they have done you a favor, and 
they will try to make you think so too, even if 
your wife don’t do it. You just take warnin’ 
by me. When I married, I had just sixteen 
dollars and my wife she had seventeen, and I 
give you my word I have never heard the last 
of that one dollar from that day to this.”— 
From Page’s Gordon Keith ( Scribner’s). 


A Cautious Match-Maker 


Her anxlety about Olive and Claude Locker 
was somewhat on the increase. She was very 
well aware that the most dangerous thing for 
one young woman is one young man ; and in 
thinking over this truism she had been im- 
pressed with the conviction that it was not 
well for Mr. Claude Locker to be the one 
young man at Broadstone.—From Stockton’s 
Captain’s Toll-Gate ( Appleton). 


New England and the Negro 


This was the gift of New England to the 
freed Negro: not. alms, but a friend; net 
cash, but character. It was not and is not 
money these seething millions want, but love 
and sympathy, the pulse of hearts beating 


with red blood; a gift which today only 
their own kindred and race can bring to the 
masses, but which once saintly souls brought 
to their favored children in the crusade of the 
sixties, that finest thing in American history 
and one of the few things untainted by sordid 
greed and cheap vainglory.— From. Du Bois’s 
Souls of Black Folk. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


Too Much Conscience 


There is no repentance so sharp as that 
which arises from a mistake made in a pre- 
sumable excess of jentiousness —From 
Craddock’s Spectre of Power (Houghton, 
Mifflin). 


What One Woman Means to a Man 


“You know,” he began, “you’r like as if I 
had been trying to think of a word I wanted 
to say—some fine, big word, a fancy one—but 
I couldn’t think of it. You know how you 
can’t think of the one you want sometimes, 
only nothing else will do in place of it, and 
then all at once, when you quit trying to 
think, it flashes over you. You’r like that. I 
never could think of you, but I just had to 
because I couldn’t get along without it, and 
then when I didn’t expect it you just hap- 
pened along—the word came along and said 
itself."—From Wilson’s Lions of the Lord 
(Lothrop). 





The Failure of Hospitality — 


The verb to entertain has largely driven 
the verb to enjoy from the social page.— From 
People of the Whirlpool (Macmillan). 


The New England Influence 


We smile at these old New England divines, 
with their long sermons and grim theology, 
who were willing to be damned for the glory 
of God and wanted you to be; but had it not 
been for them, we might now be living under 
a king. They invented systems of theology, 
revelled in discussions on the divine decrees, 
man’s depravity and moral inability. They 
rode over these hills to adjust and vindicate 
the moral government of God, to prove the 
freedom of the will, even if it wasn’t free. 
It may do to smile at them from our safe 
distance, but if we could venture to argue 
with them, they would put us in their vest 
pocket, for they were giants in thought and 
intellect. The moral leverage of our reforms 
all comes from them.— From Dyer's Gnaden- 
see (Pilgrim Press). 


Do Fish Suffer 


I wa3 once fishing for white perch on Gun- 
powder River in Maryland, with a companion 
who happened to lose one of his hooks through 
a defective snell, which, however, he soon 
recovered by catching the perch that had 
stolen it. We were perfectly sure that it was 
his, as he had tied his hooks himself with a 
peculiar shade of sewing silk. He then 
marked the fish by clipping off a portion of 
one of the spines of the dorsal fin, and re- 
turned it to the water, only to be retaken 
three times, twice by my friend and once by 
myself. The lips of the perch being then 
quite ragged from the frequent hooking, it 
was humanely killed and deposited in the 
basket.— From Henshall’s Bass, Pike, Perch 
& Others (Macmillan). 
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The Christian Endeavor International Convention 


A Great and Profitable Assemblage at Denver, Col. 


By Rev. JamMEs ALEXANDER, NEWPORT, N. H. 


One of the largest and, barring the collapse 
of tent Endeavor with nearly 8,000 people 
within it, one of the most successful Endeavor 
conventions ever held has just ended. 

The afternoon service of the last day of the 
convention was reaching a climax. It was a 
Good Citizenship meeting with the theme, 
“My country, ’tis of thee.” A number of 
speakers had aroused the dense crowd to a 
pitch of intense enthusiasm. Political, civic 
and social righteousness had been strongly 
emphasized, and many brilliant hits had been 
made. Rev. F. J. Horsefield of Bristol, Eng., 
had just concluded his address when the 
heavens became suddenly dark, and a gust of 
wind, almest cyclonic in its intensity, burst 
upon the tent, leveling it to the ground. 

No one had time to think or plan. The 
huge spread of canvas swayed for a moment; 
its supports gave way, and down it came. It 
fell, however, not with a crash, but with a 
gentle sagging. There was no outcry, noth- 
ing resembling a panic. No one was seri- 
ously injured. The men sprang upon the 
seats, held up the canvas as high as they were 
able, and exhorted the women to calmness 
and expedition in getting outside. That hun- 
dreds were not seriously injured and a num- 
ber killed is marvelous. 

No wonder that a group of them gathered 
around Dr. F. E, Clark as he announced 
beside the prostrate tent that meetings of 
thanksgiving and praise would be held in the 
evening in four of the largest churches in the 
city, and while the thunderstorm was passing 
over the snow-clad mountains in the distance, 
making a scene of the weirdest grandeur, 
broke forth in the hymn, “‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow.” 

Who could help feeling proud of a city like 
Denver? Nothing could have surpassed her 
painstaking preparation, or the largeness, in- 
genuousness and warmth of her welcome. 
Clearly, a deal of generosity, artistic sense 
and indefatigable planning and labor had 
been brought into requisition. Nothing was 
wanting either for the personal comfort and 
enjoyment of the many thousands who had 
come up to this Pisgah of America, or for the 
successful carrying out of the elaborate pro- 
gram. Flowers, bunting and electricity were 
all pressed into service, and the Queen City 


of the Rockies probably never looked more 
attractive. 

The meetings themselves have been a source 
of edification and inspiration. Much of the 
old-time enthusiasm has been in evidence, but 
along with it there has been a seriousness of 
purpose, an evident reaching forth toward 
higher ideals of service, a deepening and 
broadening of the whole movement. Expan- 
sion has been the dominating note of the con- 
vention. It was the text of President Clark’s 
address, and he never allowed it to pass out 
of sight. A girding up of one’s loins for con- 
quest, the acceptance ef our opportunity, the 
larger use of the immense resources within 
this movement, and personal self-giving for 
Christ, the Church and the world were all em- 
phasized. And what a splendid record of 
achievement was presented ! 

Within six months an increase in the nation 
of 2,460 societies and many thousands added to 
the membership of those already existing. 
Add to this the large sums raised and ex- 
pended by the societies for foreign and do- 
mestic missions, the work inaugurated in pris- 
ons, in our navy and among our seamen, in 
various civic reforms, and one may have an 
idea of the present scope of Christian En- 
deavor. 

Greater emphasis than formerly has been 
laid this year on schools of method. Itisnotto 
be inferred that less attention has been given to 
devotional and inspirational elements. These 
have been as ample as in years past, and so 
far as one could see were as thoroughly ap- 
preciated and used. But Christian Endeavor 
is passing into the stage of larger training. 
Classes for the specific study of home and 
foreign missions, inquiries as to how to raise 
one’s personal efficiency in service, how to 
conduct Junior and Intermediate societies, 
how to use the Bible to greater advantage, 
conducted by specialists, have been well at- 
tended. Pastors’ conferences have also been 
held, and such questions discussed as how to 
lead and develop leaders among the young 
people, how the Endeavor idea can be adapted 
to local needs, how the pastor can improve the 
quality of the prayer meeting, how he can de- 
velop committee work, and make the society 
an evangelistic force. 

These conferences, too, have been attended 


by large numbers of ministers, and aroused 
much interest. Arrangements have been been 
practically consummated for a correspondence 
school, with headquarters in Boston, whose 
one object shall be the larger training for 
Christian service. The executive committee 
of the board of trustees will have an impor- 
tant announcement to make with reference to 
this in the near future. Already text-books 
are in existence, and the school is in readiness 
for immediate work. 

The men who addressed the convention ac- 
quitted themselves ereditably. In this re- 
spect the best standards of past years have 
been sustained. Dr. Clark never failed to 
arouse enthusiasm, and such men as Rev. 
Messrs. R. J. Campbell, F. J. Horsefield of 
Bristo), Eog., F. D. Powers of Washington, 
D. C., William Patterson of Philadelphia, J. 
F. Carson of Brooklyn, W. F. Wilson of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., Ira Landrith of Nashville and 
Bishop Fallows of Chicago, to say nothing of 
many others who might be mentioned, were 
always listened to eagerly and awakened the 
largest responsiveness. 

Some features of the convention worthy of 
special mention were the induction of the 
new secretary, Mr. Von Ogden Vogt, the en- 
thusiasm aroused by Treasurer Shaw’s re- 
port, the evangelistic services held daily in 
the open air, the patriotic service in the park, 
the presence of delegates from the mission 
fields of China, India, Japan and Africa, and 
the singing of a chorus of 700 voices under 
the leadership of Messrs. Foslin and Jacobs. 

It was a disappointment of course that any 
catastrophe should intercept the closing ses- 
sion, but all felt so glad over the almost mir- 
aculous deliverance of the many thousands 
from serious injury and death that no one 
voiced regret. On the contrary, at all the 
services in the evening in four of Denver’s 
largest churches, a tide of gratitude and 
praise and thanksgiving, such as has been 
rarely seen, swept over the multitude, and 
sent brightness and joy to every heart. 

In the annals of Christian Endeavor this 
convention will not fail to be memorable, nor 
will it fail of achievement through the deep 
inspiration communicated to thousands of 
Christian hearts from all over our broad land. 

Denver, July 14. 





Two Groups of Students at Northfield 


The Men 


The Students’ Conference at Northfield is 
the largest Students’ Conference held any- 
where under the auspices of the International 
Committee of the World’s Christian Student 
Federation. The conference at Matlock in 
England, though it has the great universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and St. Andrew’s from 
which to draw, cannot compare in size with 
Northfield, or with any of the many confer- 
ences held on this side. 

This year at Northfield eighteen Japanese 
students were entertained as guests and Brit- 
ish speakers figured as prominently as in the 
past at the August conference. The North- 
field Echoes, which reports all meetings held 
at Northfield, asks the student leaders for a 
list of addresses which they find most effect- 
ive and helpful. The responses this year 


revealed the fact that Rev. R. J. Campbell of 
the City Temple, London, has as much power 
here as among British students, and, what 
will surprise no one who knows him, that Dr. 
Campbell Morgan has come to his own in the 


hearts of American students. His sermon on 
“One thing thou lackest’”’ made an impres- 
sion seldom before equaled at Northfield, and 
the leader of the largest delegation—that 
from Yale, which numbered, including grad- 
uates, 144—said that the demand among the 
men for Dr. Morgan amounted to a clamor. 

The conference this year was the best, not 
only in point of size, but because its purpose 
is becoming clearer in the minds of the lead- 
ers and increasing emphasis is being laid on 
motive rather than method. An important 
innovation was the formation of a student 
committee to receive complaints and make 
suggestions. This committee was able at 
once to lubricate the machinery of the organi- 
zation at many points by suggestion and advice. 
Every one wonders that it was not organized 
sooner. 

The healthy-mindedness of the religion of 
men who attend is manifested in sports and 
recreation of the afternoons. A man’s reli- 
gion ought not to stand in the way of his. pro- 
ficiency at baseball, and the conference is all 
the better for this outlet for animal energies. 
The same may be said of the celebrations in 


honor of the Fourth of July. It always falls 
within the limits of the conference, and is 
made an occasion for blending Christian 
patriotism and undergraduate enthusiasm. 
Although an occasion of fun, there is usually 
a serious note, as this year in the apt remarks 
of Judge Spencer. 

The presence of 750 men in one place for the 
glory of God and the extension of his king- 
dom is something not to be lightly passed 
over; and the less so when it is remembered 
that Northfield, though the largest, is still but 
one of several. A young society woman, a 
Roman Catholic, on entering the auditoriam 
last year asked what so many young men 
were there for, and on being told, remarked 
that she did not know there were so many 
good young men in America. Thereare many 
to whom it comes as a surprise and a hopeful 
sign of the future. 


The Girls 


The Girls’ Conference, though by no means 
so large, is signifieant, too. In the summer of 
1892 Mr. Moody was asked to establish a Con- 
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ference for College Women, similar to the one 
for men, and though he was reluctant it was 
done. The Y. W.C. A. was invited to man- 
age it and thus it continued until 1902, when 
the committee, feeling unable any longer to 
meet the conditions on which it had previously 
been managed, withdrew. 

In 1902 a conference for a limited number of 
the girls from some of the best-known and 
older schools was held. This was of a private 
nature. The attendance was smal], but so 
successful was it that in response to a number 
of demands it was continued this year with 
an attendance more than double. No July 
conference at Northfield ever had finer plat- 
form speakers. Dr. Gunsaulus and Mr. Clel- 
land McAfee of Chicago, Dr. Percy Grant of 
New York, President Woolley of Holyoke, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer and Mr. Henry B. Wright 
of Yale were among the speakers, as well as 
Dr. Campbell Morgan and Miss Margaret 
Slattery, who also conducted Bible classes. 

The value of this Girls’ Conference is in the 
fact that it reaches the best schools in the 
country. Such schools as those at Dobbs 
Ferry and Rye were largely represented, and 
it is especially in the interests of such that 
the conference is to be carried on in the 
future. Its best interests demand that it 
should never be too large. As at present con- 
ducted, opportunities are afforded for all the 
delegates to meet the speakers and leaders, 
and the personal contact is often more effect- 
ive than any public utterances. It is uncon- 
nected with any regular organization and, 
while losing the advantages derived from 
federation, it has nothing to consider but the 
‘best interests of individuals. It promises to 
be one of the most influential movements 
connected with Northfield. M. 





The Revolt from the Ironclad 
System 


It is discouraging to learn that Dr. 
Neely, the Methodist Sunday school edi- 
tor was able to hypnotize the Sunday 
School Editorial Association at its last 
meeting into voting an indorsement for 
the ironclad style of uniform international 
lessons. Weare somewhat cheered by the 
knowledge that the vote was not unani- 
mous by any means, but even at that it is 
very unhappy to have this particular fac- 
tor in Sunday school affairs exhibited as 
reactionary. The editors had hitherto 
been on record as favoring the innovation 
of graded lessons, and their association 
has certainly fallen from sense, if not 
from grace, in taking the opposite course. 

The substitute scheme which Dr. Neely 
got the association to accept, proves that 
he and the editors who support him are 
fully aware of the conditions in our schools 
which call for different Bible selections 
for different ages among the learners. 
He would compel every class in Sunday 
school to study for thirty minutes the 
same passage from the Bible, but then for 
ten minutes would have them study books 
or booklets about the Bible graded accord- 
ing to the comprehension of pupils in 
varying degrees of maturity.” Thereis the 
necessity of gradation confessed, but the 
highway toward meeting the need blocked, 
while a narrow by-path is opened instead. 
Of course, nobody who was squarely 
facing the difficulties of Sunday school 
pedagogy would ever suggest that a les- 
son period too short for ee one sub- 
ject directly should be divided between 
two subjects. And, of course, nobody 
who had the highest conception of teach- 
ing, would propose graded instruction 
about the Bible as preferable to graded 
instruction in the Bible.— The Interior. 


The effort is rigidly to exclude the con- 
sideration of anything in the Sunday 
school except the one lesson for all but 
“the beginners” of six years and under. 
—— ly this is a e blunder—a 
blunder the magnitude of which will 
show as we go on, if this course be pee. 
sisted in. As a matter of policy it is a 





huge blunder, for the demand for ad- 
vanced courses comes from the most 
intelligent portion of the Sunday school 
workérs, who with difficulty have been 
held from withdrawing because they see 
the absurdity of attempting to provide 
with one lesson for all the wants of the 
school, This suicidal adherence to the 
one-lesson policy ignores the fact that in 
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hundreds of schools the adult classes are 
studying advanced lessons, often of their 
= ovens, and pe gl Sear ae not 
one the young people r matu are 
apt to dnt away. PWhen a dam z 
to break at any point, that is the time to 
stop the leaks, before the breach becomes 
so large that the rush of the waters can- 
not be prevented.— The Pilgrim Teucher. 





Vermont 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Merrill, D.D., St. Johnsbury ; 
C. R. Seymour, D.D., Bennington; Evan Thomas, Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford 


“How is the new license law, 
The New working?” is the question to 
Liquor Law hich every Vermonter is sup- 
posed to have an answer ready when he ven- 
tures among aliens, If the first few weeks are 
to be taken as evidence, there can be but one 
answer—and probably on that friends and 
foes alike would agree. Drunken orgies, in- 
crease of arrests, enlargement of police force 
are among the accompaniments, and for them 
few compensations yet appear. But the ad- 
vocates of the law realize that it is now “up 
to them ” to show that enforcement is better 
than in the old days of prohibition. The 
tables are turned. Better things are promised 
later, when the novelty has worn off. A de- 
cisive answer will be given then. 


A St. Johnsbury Pulpit Filled 


South Church, St. Johnsbury, deems itself fortu- 
nate to have secured for its pastor Rev. 8. G. 
Barnes, D.D., who came last September as a tem- 
porary supply and afterward filled an engagement 
of six months. A native of Pennsylvania and a 
graduate of Lafayette College, he has taken post- 
graduate courses on special subjects, and studied 
theology at Andover and Hartford Seminaries. 
At twenty he was made professor of English litera- 
ture and later of philosophy at Iowa College, hold- 
ing this position for eighteen years. For nine years 
he was pastor at Longmeadow, Mass., and the 
year following was dean of the faculty and eollege 
preacher at Fisk University. His movements of 
late have been governed by the health of his wife, 
a daughter of Dr. Magoon of Iowa College; and 
he came to St. Johnsbury for temporary service 
without thought either on his part or that of the 
church of his becoming a candidate. He has been 
with them long enough to test the effect of the 
climate, and they have come to realize his special 
adaptation for the needs of the place, as his char- 
acter has unfolded before them and his pulpit work, 
appreciated from the first, has called out their 
growing admiration. They are assured he will 
prove a worthy successor to Drs. Fairbanks, 
Brastow and Webber. A parsonage has been pur- 
chased, occupancy will be given Sept. 1, after his 
return from vacation on tne Maine coast, and 
installation will take place later. Cc. H. M. 


Commencements 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury College has just graduated a class of 
twenty-seven, and is expecting an unusually large 
Freshman class. The physical laboratory has re- 
ceived a fine equipment for experimental work, 
and the library in its attractive new building has 
been well furnished with books on history and polit- 
ical science. A large collection of photographs and 
other illustrative material have been added to the 
Latin department. Hon. J. W. Stewart has pledged 
$2.000 toward a union chapter house. Mr. W. W. 
Eaton, professor of Greek for twenty-one years, has 
leave of absence for a year in Europe, and his place 
will be supplied by Mr. Burrage of Harvard. Among 
the speakers at the Alumni dinner were Prof. T. N. 
Dale of the U.S. Geological Survey and Rev. C. 8. 
Murkland, ex-president of the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College, 

A separate college for young women attending 
this institution, to be termed The Women’s Coilege 
of Middlebury, will be opened next September. 
Legal authority for the departure was obtained from 
the legislature at the last session. For the first 
time Vermont will have a distinct institution for 
the higher education of women. 

There will be for the present no separation in 


matters of administration and instruction, but in 
class organization and honors the young women 
will be by themselves. When funds are provided 
the plan will be further developed. 8. H. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


The Commencement program of the University 
of Vermont began with baccalaureate sermon by 
President Buckham. 

A feature which never fails to attract a large and 
cultured audience is the Phi Beta Kappa address. 
It was given this year by Prof. E.C. Moore of Har* 
vard. Choice in diction, hopeful in temper and 
broad in outlook, it maintained the traditions of the 
organization. 

The principal feature this year, however, was the 
launching by the alumni of a project for raising a 
fund of $1,000,000 for general uses, to be completed 
by the centennial Commencement next year. The 
movement had its more immediate inspiration in 
the example of Brown University, which with a 
constituency varying little from that of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, has just brought a similar effort to 
&@ successful issue. In part, also, the movement 
had its inspiration in the urgent needs of the insti- 
tution, the value of whose plant and opportunity 
is wholly out of proportion to its available funds 
for current expenses, 

The undertaking is of the first magnitude, and 
millionaires among the alumni are few. But the 
experience of the sister university in Rhode Island 
has been carefully studied, the cost has been 
counted. The lack of millions is largely offset by 
a deep-seated loyalty to the institution and devotion 
to its interests, and by that capacity for securing 
results which has so often brought the Vermonter 
to the front. This is distinctively a movement of 
the alumni, but all Vermonters at home and abroad 
are invited and expected to lend a hand. The sum 
of $100,000, half of it without condition, has already 
been pledged from two sources, and the work of 
raising the remainder will proceed with vigor and 
courage. 

Forty-five young men and women received diplo- 
mas. No honorary degrees were conferred. The 
changes in the faculty are of minor importance, 
except the return of Prof. G. E. Howes from a year 
in Europe, to resume his work at the head of the 
Greek department, and the transference of Prof. 
C. B. Stetson, who has taken his place, to the de- 
partment of German. 

A service in memory of Prof. H. A. P. Torrey was 
largely attended in the coilege chapel. Brief ad- 
dresses, appreciative of his worth and work, were 
delivered by ex-Mayor Robert Roberts of Burling- 
ton, Prof. E. H. Griffin, dean of Johns Hopkins 
University, Mr. D. P. Kingsley of New York city 
and President Buckham, who aiso suggested the 
placing of a memorial window in the chapel. The 
addresses are to be published in book form. E. T. 


NORWICH UNIVERSITY 


Vermont’s military college held its Commencement 
under favorable circumstances. The baccalau- 
reate preacher was Rev. B. ©. Roberts, Episcopal 
rector at Barre. Every member of the outgoing 
class found his services in demand. A deserved 
compliment was received from the Secretary of War 
in the statement that Norwich graduates stand next 
to those of West Point in consideration for appoint- 
ments in the regular army and navy. Many hold 
such appointments already, and others fill impor- 
tant positions as civil and constructing engineers, 
chemists and teachers of science. 

The resignation of Pres. A. D. Brown surprised 
many and was generally regretted. He has filled 
the office for several years with credit to himself 
and with great advantage to the institution. It is 
understood that he will remain in office until an- 
other Commencement, and it is also understood 
that the New York alumni strongly favor such 
provision for assistance in discharging the duties 
of the office as will incline Dr. Brown to withdraw 


his resignation. T. 
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Calls 


ALEXANDER, J. L., Middleville, Ont., to Berlin, 
Wis. Accepts. 

Davigs, JAs., Worthing, 8. D., to Wessington 
Springs. Accepts. 

Davigs, THOS. D., Wolcott, Vt., to Newfane. 
Accepts, beginning Sept. 1. 

DUNGAN, THOs. A., Imlay City, Mich., to Sutton, 
Neb. Accepts. 

Evans, Epw. R., Redding, Ct., to Plymouth Ch., 
Rochester, N. Y, Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

FAIRCHILD, J. T., professor of Latin in Tabor Coll., 
Iowa, to a similar position in Carleton Coll., North- 
field, Minn. Accepts. 

GARDNER, Epw. V., 8. Broadway Ch., Denver, Col., 
to Lyons. Accepts. 

GORDON, JOHN, president of Tabor Coll., lowa, ac- 
cepts presidency of Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

HADLEy, WILLIS A., Southbridge, Mass., to Second 
Ch., Keene, N. H. 

HAMILTON, HENRY H., Lexington, Mass., to Second 
Ch., York, Me. Accepts. 

HANNANT, NORRISON E., recently assistant pastor 
of Fellowship Ch., Chicago, IIl., to Clear Lake, S. D. 
Accepts. 

HybpDE, FRANK B., Bangor Sem., to Boothbay Har- 
bor, Me. Accepts. 

Isaacs, WM. J., Brunswick and Willowdale, Neb., 
to Spencer. Accepts, declining call to remain a 
third year with his present churches. 

K ELLNER, CHAS. J., Chicago Sem., to become acting 
pastor at Shirland and Harrison, Ill. Accepts, and 
discontinues his seminary connection for at least 
a year. 

KELSEY, Henry H., Fourth Ch., Hartford, Ct., de- 
clines call to presidency of Talladega Coll., Ala- 
bama. 

LYMAN, HARVEY A., Rock Springs, Wyo , to Doug- 
lass, Declines at urgent request of his present 
church. 

Moopy, J. T., lately of Evansville, Ind., to asst. 
superintendency of Bethel work, Duluth, Minn. 

NICHOLS, R. D., , Cal., to Kalama, Won. 

Owen, F. T., Franklin Academy, Franklin, Neb., 
to English Ch., Germantown. 

PIERCE, JASON N., Yale Sem., accepts call to Mt. 
Carmel, Ct., for three years. 

BRAND, WILBUR, Hartland, Vt., accepts call to Jer- 
icho and Underhill. 

ROBERTSON, ALBERT A., Neponset, IIl., to Rook- 
well, Io. Accepts. 

SeEyMouR, CHAS. R., Bennington, Vt., to become 
associate pastor at Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, N. Y. 

STOCKING, JAY T., for three years assistant pastor 
of the Ch. of the Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., to 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

THOMAS, CHAS. M., Pilgrim Ch., Lawrence, Kan., to 
Brunswick and Willowdale, Neb. Accepts, begin- 
ning Aug. 1. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., accepts 
call to Sioux Falls, 8. D., to begin Sept. 6. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BAYNE, JOHN J., 0. Geddes, 8. D. Sermon, Rev. 
D. J. Perrin; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. 
Thrall, John Whalley, D. E. Evans, J. H. Olm- 
stead and O. V. Kenaston. 

GRAHAM, Rop’t N., o. Center, Neb., July 7. 
Parts, Rev. Messrs. Harmon Bross, D.D., G. E. 
Taylor, G. L. McDougall and Wm. Hardcastle. 

HUSBAND, CHAS. H., o. Dover, Kan., July 7. Ser- 
mon, Dr.C. M. Sheldon ; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. E. Ingham, H. E. Thayer, Wm. T. Blenkarn, 
P. B. Lee and J. E. Everett. 

LARKE, EDMUND, o. Berthold, N. D., July 2. Ser- 
mon, Rev, G. J. Powell; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. A. Taylor, J. E. Jones, T. B. Windross, E.8. 
Shaw and E. H. Stickney. 


Resignations 


BAUMANN, GusTAV B., German Ch., Waukegan, 
Ti. 

DAVIES, THOS. D., Wolcott, Vt. 

DEAN, FRANK W., McCook, Neb., to take effect 
Oct. 1. 

Grier, Lzon E., Julesburg, Col. 

GREENAWAY, R. BRANDON, Bowmanville, Ont. 

KINDRED, GEO., W. Seattle, Wn. 

LARKIN, WM. J., professorship in Tougaloo Coll., 
Mississippi, and desires to enter the ministry. 

LocKWOOD, GEO. R., Castine, Me. ? 

MACCARTERY, Jos. P., Helena, Mont., to take effect 
Oct. 15. 

NEWTON, J. Epw., Eliot, Me., to study at Bow- 
doin Coll. 

Porr, Jos., Big Timber, Mont., to take effect 
Oct. 15. 





RAND, WILBUR, Hartland, Vt. 

Ricsy, WM. E., Jellico, Tenn, 

THompson, THOS., Athol and Frankfort, 8. D. 

THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Pepperell, Mass., to take 
effect at the end of August. 

Tracy, ALFRED E., Wilton, N. H., and will return 
to California. 

WarttTis, CHAS., Pittsfield and Gaysville, Vt. 


Record of the Week 


Summer7Supplies 


DUNCKLEE, MAURICE J., Andover Sem., at 
Weathersfield Center and Bow, Vt. 

GEER, CuRTIS M., professor in Hartford Sem., at 
Farmington, Ct., during the absence of Mr. John- 
son in Europe. 

Ham, RicHarp K., formerly of Whatcom, Wn., at 
Oroville, Cal., with a view to permanency. 

Hatcu, GEo. B., recently of First Ch., Berkeley, 
Cal., at Three Oaks, Mich. 

HERBERT, S. H., teacher in Chadron Academy at 
Apache, Okl. He goes to Chicago Sem. in the 
autumn. 

HINDLEY, GEO, Elk River, Minn., at Fremont Ave. 
Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

MASON, Jas. H., Harvard Univ., at Sherburne, Vt. 

‘REMELE, Wo. A., Bridgewater, Vt., at Plymouth 
Union. 

STEWART, Wo. J., Andover Sem., at Strafford, Vt. 


Dismissions 


MERRILL, (i: EO. P., Three Oaks, Mich., June 23. 
PaTTon, M. OAKMAN, Prospect St. Ch., Newbury- 
port, Mass., July 14. 


Personals 


ADKINS, JAS. B., and wife, at a reception given 
them on the fifteenth anniversary of their mar- 
riage, were presented with $50. 

ALVORD, AUGUSTUS, who closed an eleven years’ 
pastorate of the church in Barkhamstead, Ct., last 
May, will reside hereafter in Springfield, Mass. 

ANDE&@SON, SAM’L, who has recently closed his 
service of the English Ch. at Germantown, Neb., 
goes to Beirut, Syria, to become treasurer of an 
interdenominational school. 

BECKWITH, DR. Epw. G., and wife, of Paia, Mani, 
H. T., recently passed the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding, being pleasantly remembered by 
former parishioners in Waterbury, Ct., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and his island parishes. From Honolulu 
was received a purse of $525 in gold and a vellum 
scroll, engrossed with the names of former pupils 
and friends, through which snatches of the wed- 
ding march were interspersed. In all over $700 
were received, besides other varied and beautiful 
gifts. 

JASPER, GUSTAVUS A., Loleta, Cal., has gone into 
journalism, having become owner and publisher of 
the Humbolt Beacon, a weekly paper. 

JOHNSON, JAS. G., Farmington, Ct., with his two 
daughters, sails July 29 for Europe and will be 
absent till Nov. 1, 

MCLEAN, JOHN K., pres. of Pacific Sem., has been 
appointed a member of the California Board of 
Charities and Correction. 

MoRSE, CHAS. H., N. Craftsbury, Vt., who has been 
suffering for some weeks from a nervous collapse, 
will not attempt to resume work for the remaining 
two months of his pastorate at N. Craftsbury. 

SMILEY, ELMER E., president of Wyoming State 
University at Laramie for the past five years, has 
announced his intention of retiring as soon as his 

can be appointed. Prior to his presi- 
dency of the university he was pastor of First 
Ch., Cheyenne, coming thence from three years’ 
work with the Yale Band in Washington. 

STONE, DwiGuT C., Chester, Ct., who has been 
spending a year abroad, partly in Oxford and 
later among the Italian cities, returned to this 
country, via 83. Liguria, from Cadiz, July 11. 

THORPE, JOHN, Center Harbor, N. H., was recently 
obliged to undergo a serious surgical operation, 
but seems now to be on the road to recovery. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


FisH, GA., 16 members. Rev. W. A. Cheatwood, 
pastor. 

New YORK MILLS, MINN., 24 May, 11 members. 
Organized by Kev. E. H. Stickney, supt. 


Material Gain 


ASHLAND, O.—New parsonage in process of erec- 
tion on lot adjoining the church, to be ready for 
occupancy at close of the two months’ vacation 
granted Rey. C. W. Wilson. The women are fit- 
ting up reception room, dining-room and kitchen 
in basement of house of worship, at cost of about 
$500, 

CALLAHAN, CaL.—New bell ordered, to apprise 
mining camp of services. 

GRAND Is.i8, VT.—The union church building has 
been repaired, to the extent of new pews, frescoed 
walls and steel ceiling. Methodists and Congre- 
gationalists shared the expense equally, and filed 
in the town clerk’s office an agreement in regard 
to the use of the building by the two congrega- 
tions. 

RICHMOND, VT.—Plans secured for $7,000 house of 
worship and nearly that sum provided for by 
pledges and expected sale of church property. 
Old building will be moved one side and used dur- 
ing summer. 

SMYRNA PaRK, CAL. —Small chapel built for church 
organized May 17. 

SouTH HERO, VT.—Foundations laid for parsonage, 
to be finished by fall. Church is pastoriess. 
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SouTH WARDSBORO, VT.—House secured for pas- 
tor, Rev. W. A. White. 

WEATHERSFIELD CENTER, VT.—Interior of old 
church on the hill repaired. 

WEYBRIDGE, VT.—New parsonage built. It is oc- 
cupied by Rev. W. W. Smith and family. 


Gifts 


Etna, CAL.—Fine new organ, gift of the Sunday 
school and senior deacon. Dedicated June 28. 

Joy PRAIRIE, ILL.—Mrs. J. C. Fairbook of Jack- 
sonville recently presented this church with thirty 
copies of In Excelsis in half-morocco binding in 
memory of her departed husband, an exemplary, 
efficient and honored member of this organization. 

NortH Troy, VtT.—Individual communion cups, 
the gift of two members; first used July 5, the 
bread and wine being taken simultaneously. 


Debts Paid 


EppPiInG, N. H., Rev. T. G. Langdale, minister. 
$600, incurred when parsonage was built. Note 
burned July 12 in presence of congregation, with 
remarks by chairman of committee in charge. 


Dedications 


TERRE HAvtTEs, INp., First —Fine new edifice, 
containing seven memorial windows, dedicated, 
with sermon by Dr. J. H. Crum, a former pastor, 
and prayer by the new minister, Rev. H. H. Went- 
worth, late of Goffstown, N. H. Other former 
pastors were: Dr. Jewett (20 years), Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Rev. Messrs. Frank Howe (11 years), 
Leonard Bacon, Jr., now professor in University 
of California ; J. Leonard Corning, for many years 
U.S. consul at Munich, Bavaria. 


Casualties 


LEXINGTON, ORE.— Edifice damaged by cloud-burst 
to extent of $250. First Ch., Portland, recently 
took a collection to aid its renovation. 


Spiritual Activity 


BARRINGTON, N. H., Rev. D. W. Morgan, minister. 
This church is rejoicing in the results of a recent 
revival The services were in charge of the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches, assisted by 
Messrs. Hatch and Taylor. Already fifteen have 
united with the Congregational church, a number 
being heads of families. Attendance at prayer 
meetings has increased and the entire life of the 
community has been stimulated. 

BERRA, Ky., College Ch.—Dr. G. A. Burgess’ three 
years’ pastorate has been marked by great ad- 
vances in all lines. The church has enjoyed, with 
the assistance of evangelists, three great reviv- 
als, each of which has added fifty or more mem- 
bers to this church and a still larger number to 
other churches. It has also erected a new house 
of worship. 

CoLuMBUS, GA., First, Rev. J. T. Farr, pastor, has 
had 66 accessions this year, 52 on confession. 
With three Congregational churches orgatiized by 
Rev. W. F. Brewer inside of two weeks, Congre- 
gationalism is coming to be recognized as a power 
for God in Georgia. 

EMBRO, ONT.—At the July communion twenty-four 
young people united, all but two or three on con- 
fession. Rev. W. T. Gunn, the pastor, was joined 
by the six deacons, who remained on the platform 
during the impressive service. 

Hopson, 8. D., Rev. A. E. Bradstreet, minister. 
Four large boys and three girls joined the church 
July 5, on confession, nine in all. The seven 
young people were members of the pastor’s cate- 
chetical class, which has met every week for six 
months. They have been encouraged to ask 
questions, and some of these show deep thought. 
They have discussed various phases of the Chris- 
tian life, and come into the church with as intelli- 
gent appreciation of its requirements as many who 
are older, 

LAWRENCE, MASS., South, has received 33 mem- 
bers since the coming of Rev. G. E. Lovejoy, Feb. 1. 

LEBANON, OT.—After a number of weeks of deeply 
interesting union services under the leadership 
of Evangelist L. B. Greenwood, at a union serv- 
ice July 5,32 new members were admitted to the 
Baptist church ; and at another union meeting 45 
new members were welcomed to the Congrega- 
tional church, Rev. Stephen Smith’s. The day’s 
worship was concluded by a union communion 
service of the two churches. 


New or Unusual Features 


BALTIMORE, MD., Associate, Rev. Oliver Huckel, 
minister. Educational features have included 
twelve lectures on Biblical Interpretation, by 
Dean Van Meter of the Woman’s College; a 
series on Current Events, by Miss Janet E. Kich- 
ards of Washington ; four sermons by the pastor, 
on The Religious Teachiags of Modern Science— 
as to Stars, Rocks, Animals and the Human Soul ; 
also lectures by specialists, on Health Problems 
of Baltimore, An Inside View of Mormonism, 
How to Help the Other Half Live, The Juvenile 
Court, Settlement Work in London; Lutheran 
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Deaconesses at Kaiserwerth, by Mrs. Huckel and 
@ public lecture by Mr. Huckel on Parsifal, with 
musical illustrations. 

IBERIA, Mo, Rev. H. A. Cotton. Two out-station 
Sunday schools organized. 

LOCKEFORD, CAL.—Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists have been conducting Sunday evening serv- 
ices on the street, near three saloons. The meet- 
ings are orderly and attended by many non- 
churchgoers. 

PASADENA, CAL., Lake Ave.—Old Folks’ Day fol- 
lowed Childrens’ Day, the pastor preaching on 
How to Grow Old Gracefully. 

SHERMAN MILLS, ME., Washburn Memorial, Rev. 
Frederic Parker, minister. Sixteen infants bap- 
tized on a recent Sunday in this country church. 

VALDEZ, ALASKA, Endeavor Ch., Rev. D. W. 
Cram, pastor. Issues initial number of church 
paper, The Endeavor Herald. 

WALTHAM, Mass., Rev. C. E. Harrington. Old 
Fashioned New England Town Meeting held by 
Congregational Club. 





Congregational Beginnings in 
Troy, N. Y. 


' The church at Troy, N. Y., which first appears in 
the Year-Book for 1903, is the outgrowth of a Union 
Sunday school conducted for thirty years in a 
district on the outskirts of the city. As the district 
built up, the need of a church became evident, 
therelbeing none, except Catholic, within a radius 
of more than half a mile. As those interested were 
members of many denominations, an independent 
church was organized with twenty-two members 
in the fall of 1900, looking toward affiliation with 
the Congregational churches. 

& After eighteen months, an energetic young Con- 
gregationalist from New Jersey came to Troy, and 
urged recognition by council. With the aid and 
encouragement of Dr. A. L. Love of First Church, 
Albany, and Sec. Ethan Curtis, a council was called 
and in April, 1902, a Congregational church was 
recognized with thirty-five members. The build- 
ing formerly held by the Sunday school, and valued 
with the lots at $5,000, was passed over to the new 
organization, and in the fall, Rev. John B. Lewis, 
formerly of Mill River, Mass., was called to be its 
pastor. Under his guidance the church has im- 
proved its property, passed the half century mark 
in membership, and is taking prominent part in the 
life of the Beman Park District of the city. A 
Junior Endeavor Society, a young men’s club and 
other organizations have been started. 

While conditions do not promise large accessions 
intthe immediate future, there is every prospect of 
a gradual, healthy growth, and eventually of a 
strong, efficient organization, as population tends 
away from the center to the more sparsely settled 
portions of the city. Ww. 





Through love to light! Oh wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 

Through love to light! Through light, O God, to 

thee, 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light. 

—R. W. Gilder. 


CHAPMAN—In alg mew! Mass., June 20, Roxana M., 
widow of George H. Chapman, aged 83 yrs. 

COXWELL—In De Soto, Mi Mo., By A 1, Melford 8. Cox- 
well, sged 34 yrs., For a number of 
ies e has been most weckaenens and helpful in the 
ite ot the De Soto church and in that of the town as 
we 

TENNEY—In Manchester. Mass., July 1, Rev. Leonard 
Tenney of Boston, aged 89 yrs. He wasa graduate of 
Dartmouth, 1840, and Andover, 1843. He re 
churches at Jettrey, N. H., and Thetford and Barre, 
Vt.. For the ew years ants health has been such 
as to forbid active work, One of his ene 
dren, Rev. L. B. Tenney, i pastor at Nelson, 
while his daughter; Miss Alice L., is pastor’s assistant 
at Central Church in Boston. 

WILSON—In Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9, Rev. John C- 
Wilson. junior pastor of South Shureh, Brooklyn. A 
raduate of Amherst, 1885, and Yale Seminary, 1888, 

e had served churches at Stonington and griden, 
ct. —— was for three years pastor of Puritan Church, 
rooklyn 


MRS. SARAH A. BAYLEY 


Mrs. Sarah A. Bay ley died July 11, 1903, in Newbury, 
Vt., at the residence of her niece, Miss H. E. Keyes, with 
whom she had lived for many year: 

Mrs. Bayley was born in St. Tohnebury, Vt., Sept. 30, 
1815, daughter of Dr. Calvin and Sarah (Parker) Jewett. 
Her brother, Milo P. Jewett, was the first president of 
Vassar College. Another brother, Fayette C. Jewett, was 
missionary physician, first at Gocot and afterwards at 
Sivas in Asia Minor. She was married to Harry C. Bay- 
ley of Newbury Sept. 23, 1859, whom she outlived many 
years. She was converted in the remarkable revival 
that extended rows J New Hampshire and Vermont in 
1831. and united with the ‘ongregational church in 
St. Johnsbury at the age of sixteen. She removed her 
church relationship to Newbury in 1856. Positive in 
her convictions, str g causes that at- 
tracted her and ardently attached to her friends, she 
was never lukewarm in what appeared to her to con- 
cern the interests of the kingdom of God and was al- 
ways anxious for the conversion of those with whom 
she came in contact. She loved to teach in the Sunda 
school, and her er my that survive speak of the faithful- 
ness with whicl @ pressed upon them the claims of 
the gospel and of her influence in forming their char- 
acters. 

For several years she has been very frail and onl 
lived to the ripe old age of eighty-eight years through 
the tender and unwearied care of the beloved niece 
with whom she resided. 

Mrs. Harriet N. Wilcox of Somerville, sine. — 
survives of her ten brothers and Sisters. L. 





MRS. ELLEN W. LOUGEE 
aaa Blea W. Lougee of mag ag a H., widow of 
Dr. Lougee, died at Alton, ., July 5, while 
Visiting b her brother. 
The death of Mrs. Lougee removes an ideal Christian 
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influence from her home communi For over - 
five years she had resided in Roches er, where her 
life evinced ao high standards she so earnestly be- 
Heved in. @ was a member of the Congregal onal 
yry-y" and devoted to the principles for wh stands. 
AS an earnest advocate of Ay that tends LA educate and 
uplift, her influence will be cherished by her sons and 
many friends to whom she was so warmly attached. 





MISS JUDITH D. DODGE 


In Yankton, 8. D., July 1, at the home of Charles N. 

Gray, 5 passed ¢ yutetly to rest, Miss Judith D. 
ge, in her elgthy Seventh year 
aaa ving child of the late Rev. “William B. Dodge, 
formerly the beloved pastor of the Congre; tional 
church at Milburn, Ill. ae with her paren 
Salem, Mass., at an early day, she took upon hereuf te the 
duties‘and cares which cher wise would have fallen on 
an invalid mother, and daring the long years of her 
father’s ministration, assisted him in parish work in 
dition to the care of the parsonage home life. She min- 
istered loving gly to the necessities of “Father and 
Mother Dodge ” until they passed ate, after ow she 
made her home with her nephew, Supt. W. B. D. Gray 
ba Md yomning, where she found loving care to the end. 
er special request, she was laid to rest in nis fam- 

ily ay in vine beautiful cemetery of Yankton, 8. D. 
The news of her decease will be received with sadness 
by her many relatives and friends East and West. 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula, 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, drying, 
and scaling patches, on the face, head, hands, 
legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applications 
—the blood must be rid of the impurity to 
which it is due. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has cured the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hocd’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 


CHURCH ORGANS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


Main Office and Works p.0:Xendai Green: Mass. 
Hastincs Co. 
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Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


c HILDS—WAL LACE—In Ambherst, Mass., June 19, 

Rev. Irving H. Childs of Benson, Vt., and Lizzie D: 
Waliace of Amherst. 
CLAPP—WELLES—In kqyell, Mass., at Highland 
Church, Hie 9, by Rev. Cc layton Welles, father of 
the bride, Rev. ronetin’ Halstead Clapp of Jackson, 
Mich., and Marie Wolcott Welles of Lowell. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words loaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 

















BAUMGARDNER-~In Valley Junction, [o., uly 15 
Rev. Burdette U. bce mga aged 35 yrs. A grad 
uate of Chicago Seminary, he had served churches 
in Newton, Io., and Webster, Mich. 
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FRUIT OF THE PALM 


Drake’s Palmetto Wine; a tonic, laxative, un- 
failing specific from pure * juice of the wonderful 
Palmetto fruit. Gives immediate relief and ab- 
solutely permanent cure in all cases of Catarrh, 
Stomach Troubles, Flatulency, Constipation, Con- 
gested Kidneys and Inflammation of Bladder. 
Seventy-five cents at Drug Stores = a large 
bottle, usual dollar size, but a trial bottle will 
sent free and prepaid to eve jhe of ‘The Con- 
gregationalist who writes for 

A letter or nag oad addressed to Drake 
Formula Company, and Dearborn nore 
Chicago, Til.. is the on HG onty ‘expense to secure a trial 
of Drake’s yan gd e small dose a day 
cures to stay cured 





SUMMER BEDS 





We want to call attention to the new 


designs in Brass Bedsteads this season and 
to emphasize in passing that many stores 
have not as yet bought the new designs, 
since the old patterns of last Fall must first 
be sold. 

For us our Annual Clearance Sale in 
February effected a general closing out of 
all our unsold Bedsteads of last season, and 
the new styles which we are now exhibiting, 
while costing no more than the old, area 
long advance over them in artistic beauty. 


We are ai a special display this week of new Brass and Metallic Bed- 
steads for summer cottages, and this means, of necessity, the most ineapeneeye 


prices. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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The Prudential Committee in a 
Rural Church 


BY REV. W. F. IRELAND 


The missionary program in a recent issue 
of The Congregationalist contained a sugges- 
tion that was effectively used at West Groton, 
N. Y. Several young men resolved them- 
selves into the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board, one of their number repre- 
senting the secretaries. Professor Moore’s 
article in the June Missionary Herald, copies 
of which were put into the hands of each of 
the young men, formed the basis of the dis- 
cussion, while pamphlet literature from Sec. 
H. W. Hicks gave ample material for personal 
research. The zest with which the fellows 
threw themselves into the work, with two 
rehearsals before the public performance, as- 
sured success. 

The program was opened by a presentation 
of the situation in European Turkey, Mr. 
Haskell’s article on A Night of Fear in Sa- 
lonica in The Congregationalist for June 13 
being effectively reproduced. Resolutions of 
sympathy were then introduced and adopted 
by the committee, and these were adopted by 
the congregation at the close of the program 
and ordered sent to Rev. E. B. Haskell. 

The business docket was then introduced 
by the secretary, who brought to the attention 
of the Prudential Committee the closed mis- 
sion in Shansi, China, sketching its history 
and presenting its present pitifal condition. 
A motion authorizing monies expended for re- 
opening the mission brought out opposition— 
from one on the general fact of the scarcity of 
funds; another, the son of a missionary, cited 
from personal observation how missionaries 
are being overworked and urged that this 
money be applied to relieving the pressure; 
another, with the text, “ Africa must be evan- 
gelized by the sons of Africa,” plead strongly 
that, instead of opening up a closed mission, 
this money be used for strengthening the 
native agency. The secretary answered all 
these objections in a strorg address, giving 
five reasons why Shansi should be reopened. 

The chairman of the committee (the pastor) 
then summed up the arguments and showed 
how imperative it ir, if no one of these differ. 
ent phases of the one work is to be neglected, 
that Congregationalists give more generously 
to foreign missions. He plead for a realiza. 
tion of President Capen’s idea), “A million 
dollars for missions,” and showed what a cent 
a day from each Congregationalist for mis- 
sions would mean. 

Results: The people know more about the 
administration of the American Board; the 
young men have thought out for themselves 
the problems that confront its officials ; more 
knowledge means more interest in, and more 
money for, missions. 





Forward Strides in South 
Dakota 


Summer finds the state good-natured and hopeful 
Recent rains have assured most of its sections an 
unusually bountiful harvest and have broken the 
drought where crops were suffering, so that autumn 
will probably find the granary as full as usual. 
Multiplying creameries, which put a tidy monthly 
check into the farmer’s pocket, have robbed dry 
seasons, with their shriveling wheat fields, of half 
their terror. A trip through the state impresses 
one with the steady and rapid growth of the towns 
and young cities and of the substantial character 
of the improvements being made. 

Christian interests are also striding forward with 
the resolute hopefulness that characterizes vital 
Christianity. The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Sunday School Association was the best in 
its history. It convened in Aberdeen, the metrop- 
olis of the northern part and perhaps the most 
rapidly growing of our many thriving centers. 
Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner brought enthusiasm and 
good sense from the International Society and the 
Sunday school workers of various denomiaations, 





ably supported by leading pastors and lay workers, 
gave vigor to the meeting and sent the workers 
home with ideas that ought to mark an epoch in 
Sunday school methods. A forward step was taken 
in employing a paid general secretary who should 
devote his whole time to organizing the state work. 
By common consent, the lion’s share of credit for 
the successful convention and the forward step was 
accorded to Chaplain C. M. Daley of our own C, 8.8. 
and P. 8S , who, in addition to the heavy work of our 
own denomination, inspired the forward movement, 
in recognition of which the association made him 
president. 

In mentioning Sunday school work I may add 
that the American Sunday School Union has this 
year inefeased the number of its representatives 
in the state from thrte to ten, seven or eight of 
whom labor throughout the year, the others being 
student summer workers, Presbyterians now have 
four regular missionaries. Other denominations 
have two or more representatives, while Congrega- 
tionalists, who stand second in the number of 
churches, have but one man in this important 
work. We shall live to sorely regret our lack of 
enterprise as to Sunday school missions and 
methods. 

Almost every Congregational church in this 
section sounds a glad note of cheer. Rev. T. J. 
Dent and the Aberdeen church rejoice in a fine new 
parsonage. Rev. E. B. TreFethren and his people 
are building one at Ipswich. Rosette Park, on this 
same field will hereafter maiotain a pastor of its own. 
Rev. W. 8S. Hunt of Webster plans to erect a par- 
sonage this year. Rev. Messrs. Richard Jones of 
Albee, Oldfield of Estelline and Hannant of Clear 
Lake have recently dedicated handsome and com- 
modious buildings. Rev. H. B. Harrison is show- 
ing strong leadership at Watertown, besides pre- 
siding over the important Christian Endeavor 
interests of the state. Reports of accessions to 
churches are cheering as to frequency and num- 
bers. 

Congregationalists will welcome to the state the 
vigorous personality and leadership of the newly 
elected president of the agricultural college at 
Brookings, Rev. James Chalmers, D.D., of Elgin, 
Ill. It is to be hoped that the lack of a Congrega- 
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tional church in that city will not lose him to the 
denomination. 

The work of raising endowment for Redfield 
College moves steadily forward under the persistent 
efforts of Rev. Lauriston Reynolds, The situation 
at Yankton was wittily put by Rev. B. G, Mattson 
at the State Association when he announced that 
Dr. Pearsons had again come forward and “ benefi- 
ciently offered to break the back of President 
Warren” by his conditional offer of $50,000 for 
endowment, if a like sum israised by Thanksgiving. 
It is supposed that every giver East and West is 
beginning to count out his money, for President 
Warren is rapidly acquiring a Davy Crockett reputa- 
tion as to the certainty of his bringing back what 
he goes after. E. F. L. 





The Injunction a Necessity 


Justice Brewer believes in the necessity of 
the pewer of injunction. “The restraining 
power of a court of equity,” he says, “is of 
far greater importance than the punishing 
power of a court of criminal law. I am 
aware that the labor organizations are espe- 
cially sensitive and think the injanction is 
used against them and to their prejudice. 
But they will come to see that there is no 
thought of disturbing them in the peaceful 
exercise of their rights, but only to prevent 
wrong and violence.” This is the truth, we 
believe; but the difficulty is to make working 
men see that their interest is greater than that 
of any other class in the power and purity of 
the jadiciary. 








Depressed and Nervous from 
Excessive Smoking. 


Horsfo'd’s Acid Phosphate, a most valuable 
remedy for relieving the immediate ill effects of 
excessive smoking. It cures the heavy, dull head- 
ache, depression and languor, and induces restful 
sleep. 














A B who is willing to work a few hours 
ny Oy after school on Fridays and on 


Saturdays can earn many dollars by selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


among his neighbors and rela- 
tives. Youcan begin at once. 
Absolutely no money needed 
to start. Write us to-day and 
we will send you the first 

week’s supply of ten copies 


free. This will provide fifty gents capital with 
which to start; after that all the copies you require 
at the wholesale price. $225 in extra cash 
prizes were distributed last month among boys 
who did good work; the same amount will be 
distributed next month among those who sell five 
or more copies a week. This is in addition 


to the profit on every copy sold. 


Don’t Delay— Write To-Day 


_ If you will try it we will take all the risk. Just 
write saying that you will do so and everything 


necessary will be sent. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 508 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hartford’s First Italian Church 


Since 1894, the Missionary Society of Connecticut 
has worked among Italians in the Morgan Street 
rooms of the City Mission Society, employing suc- 
cessively Alphonse De Salvio, Rev. Guisseppi 
Merlino, now in Windsor Locks, Antonino Di Miceli, 
now in New Haven, and Rev. Pasquerle R. De 
Carlo, for nine years pastor of the Italian Baptist 
Church in Stamford, which a few months ago voted 
to become a Congregational church. 

July 8, an ecclesiastical council met in Memorial 
Hall and voted unanimously to recognize this mis- 
sion and to install Rev. P. R. De Carlo pastor. 
Thirty-seven members were reported. 

The public exercises were held at Morgan Street, 
where the sermon in English was preached by Rev. 
Joel 8. Ives and in Italian by Rev. Canio Cerreta, 
pastor of the Bridgeport Italian chureh. 

With 200,000 Italians coming to this country in 
a twelvemonth, it is encouraging to know that the 
gospel has begun to leaven the great mass. 

J. 8. 1 





An Influential Negro Church 
and Pastor 


The first Sunday of July was a double anniversary 
at First Church, Atlanta. It was organized thirty- 
six years ago and its pastor, Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
has just completed nine years of labor there. The 
church has stood for high ideais and has become a 
power for good in the city and the state. The 
Negro race has been so represented by it as to 
secure the respect of the people of Georgia for its 
possibilities for intelligence and law-abiding Chris- 
tian character. The past year has been the most 
prosperous in its history. Nearly 100 have been 
received into membership. The young people’s 
organizations are especially flourishiag and the | 
church is heartily united. One notable feature of 
the anniversary was an address by Prin. B. T. 
Washington. 

Mr. Proctor recently visited the city council to 
ask for the closing of certain dance halls which 
have been doing much injury, licenses for these halls 
had been recommended by a majority of the police 
committee. Mr. Proctor on invitation opened the 
council with prayer. His address to the couneil was 
followed by others in support of his plea, and it was 
voted unanimously to refuse to license the dance 
halls. 





Education 


Many of those who used to enjoy the annual 
gatherings of the New England Chautauqua 
at Montwait, South Framingham, will be glad 
to learn that an Assembly is to be held there 
this season, Aug. 5-12. There will be daily 
lectures, concerts and entertainments, clos- 
ing with Recognition Day, Aug. 12. Sun- 
day school normal work, C. L. S. C. Round 
Tables, Chorus Drills, etc., will be part of the 
daily program. Programs with full informa- 
tion may be had by spplying to Edgar R. 
Turner, Montwait, Mass. 








Constipation Needs a Cure. 


A simple relief only is not sufficient, es- 
pecially if the relief is brought about by the 
use of salts, aloes, rhubarb, or some similar 
aoe or cathartic. They temporarily re- 

ieve but they weaken the bowels and make 
the condition worse. In constipation the 
bowels require strengthening, toning, and 
something that will assist them to do their 
work naturally and healthfully—in short a 
tonic Jaxative of the highest order. That is 
what Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine is. 
It both relieves and permanently cures by 
removing the cause of the difficulty. It posi- 
tively cures dyspepsia, indigestion, kidney 
and liver troubles, headache and all othe 
diseases which grow out of sick and clogged 
bowels. One small dose a day will cure any 
case, light or bad. It is not a patent medicine. 
The full list of ingredients goes with eve 
package with explanation of their action. It 
costs nothing to trv it. A free sample bottle 
for the asking. er Remedy Co., 122 
Seneca Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

All leading druggists sell it. 


“— 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS BERS 
z Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR oi 
} cinctonat. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN New York. 
sEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN } 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & Bk08 CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 
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WF there is an impression in 
the minds of any that Mix- 
tures of White Lead and 
Zinc are better than Pure White 
Lead, it has been created by the 
manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 
than by grinding and selling 
either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 Wiliam Street, New York. 








Colorado 


and return 


$30 


For first-class round-trip 
tickets from Chicago on sale 
daily. Correspondingly low 
rates from other points. 

Only one night en route 
Chicago to Denver via the 


Colorado Special 


The Best of Everything. 
Leaving Chicago 6,30 p. m. 
daily; with buffet-smoking 
cars, Booklovers library, 
drawing-room sleeping cars, 
dining cars and free chair cars 
through to Denver. 

A second fast train leaves 
11-30 p.m. daily and provides 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars with 
berth rate only $2.50. 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
North-Western Line 


All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago & North-Western 
and Union Pacific Rys. 


E. L. LOMAX, 


Omaha, Neb. 
ee 














W. B. KNISKERN, 


Chicago, Ill, 
\cs30 


















LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
CREEN MOUNTAINS 


s that point the way to sy 
and pleasant recreation in the 
r Paradise of New England.” 

Send 4c. in stamps for “Summer Homes Among the 
Green Hills,” Sy book beautifully illustrated. 
T. H. nny E. P. A., Central Vt. Ry., Washing- 
ton Street, ton. 





How they write after using the new 
Hymn-Book 


Pilgrim Songs 


Dr. C. H. Richards, a well-known com- 
piler of hymn-books, says: 

“* Pilgrim Songs’ is a book of unusual excellence 
and exceedingly well adapted for use in the Sunday 
school and in social meetings. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the hymns, which have been 
selected with a rare good taste. The old treasures 
are here and there are many new hymns of exceed- 
ingly fine quality. Noone could sing these hymns 
without elevation of the whole moral nature and 
stimulus for a better life. The music well matches 
the hymns, the best English composers are repre- 
sented and many of the new tunes have a swing and 
melody which will make them popular and useful. 3 
hope the book will have a large success.” 





J. B. Irvine, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 
had much experience in the preparation of 
other hymnals, says: 

**Tam more delighted than ever with ‘PILGRIM 
Sones’ and am gratified at my success in induc- 
ing the First Congregational Church here to get this 
hymnal for their Sunday school and prayer meet- 
ing. We are using it with pleasure and great profit, 
and desire to express our appreciation of the excel- 
lent work of the compilers and our indebtedness to 
them for a real treasury of song. 

“TI hope the editors will succeed in producing @ 
hymnal as superior for use in church as is ‘ Pilgrim 
Songs’ for the Sunday school.” 


“Pilgrim Songs” is being ‘introduced into 
many of our very best schools after being 
critically compared with all the best hymn- 
books in the market. Its words are choice, 
and its music, though high class, is not as a 
rule difficult, but has vigorous movement and 
pleasing melody, and, what is equally im- 
portant, words and music are adapted to each 
other. 

Returnable sample for examination free. 


25 cts. and 35 cts. net 


soston The Pilgrim Press cuicace 





|? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congtegational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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ARPETS prices. 658 va: 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 






MInNCTOM ST 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


: BOSTON. 
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Further Summer Arrangements 


Boston 


Shawmut. Dr. McElveen summers at Belgrade 
(Lakeside, P. O.), Me., but will preach to his own 
people Aug. 2. Other supplies will be: Aug. 9, 16, 
Dr. W. E. Barton; 23, 30, Dr. F. T. Bayley. The 
main Sunday school, exclusive of the Primary De- 
partment, will be formed into one class, to be taught 
during July by Miss Ada R. Kinsman, Secretary of 
Normal Department of the Mass. 8. 8. Association, 
and in August by another competent instructor. 
Deacon Warren teaches the two Bible classes, 
“Win One” and Knights of Shawmut. A social 
service will be held in the vestry Sunday evenings. 

Dorchester Second. Dr. Little will spend his 
vacation at his summer home, Webster, N. H. Sup- 
plies, July 26—Aug. 30: Drs. C. C. Tracy, Archi- 
bald McCullagh, A. R. Thain, G. M. Boynton, J. B. 
Gregg, E. N. Packard. 


The Suburbs 


CAMBRIDGE 


Wood Memorial. Rev. E. C. Hayes, recently of 
Uxbridge, Mass., will supply Aug. 9—30, 


HYDE PARK 


Clarendon Hills. Rey. A. B. Schmavonian goes 
to South Bristol, Me. At no time during the sum- 
mer will all the Hyde Park pastors be absent. 


MILTON 


First will continue its Sunday school and En- 
deavor meetings through August. It is Kast 
Church which will discontinue services during that 
month. 

QUINCY 

Swedish. The 
will supply the pu!pit throughout the summer. 
evening service is especially well attended. 


pastor, Rev. August Swanstrom, 
The 


WAKEFIELD 


This pastorless church will be supplied, Aug 2—23, 
by Rev. Messrs. H. A. Stevens, R. W. Wallace, 
A. J, Alexander, D. D., J. L. Keedy. 


WEYMOUTH 


Union. Rey. R. H. Cochrane will visit North 
Weare, N. H., St. John, N. B., and the Maritime 
Provinees. The only service Sunday evening will 
be Christian Endeavor. 





COFFEE SENT HER 
Back to the reticent 


A young woman of Bradford, Vt., made her 
way to a good position in a big Boston store 
and gave it up because of sickne-s at home, 
but it all came out right at last and she tells 
the story this way: “‘ {wo years ago I had to 
leave a position as bookkeeper in a Boston 
department store to go back home to take 
charge of the old place as Mother’s health 
seemed shattered, and what do you suppose 
proved to be the cause that forced me to 
return ? 

**T found her very weak, unable to sit up all 
day and with a dizzy feeling if she tried to 
move about. She had been advised to stop 
coffee drinking, but as she had used it from 
childhood it seemed as though nothing could 
take its place. I had settled down to stay at 
the farm when one day I got to thinking over 
the situation and concluded to try an experi- 
ment. I got a package of Postum Coffee, It 
was not cooked right the next morning and 
we were all disappointed. That was because 
we had tried to make it like coffee. — 
morning I had Postum made accordin 
directions and we were all delighted. In : 
few days you should have seen the change in 
Mother. Sincethat time we have never drank 
coffee and now we all drink Postum twice a 
day and sometimes three times and think it 
superior to coffee. 

“‘The change in Mother’s health since she 
quit coffee and took up Postum has been won- 
derful. She is once more able to take the 
work again, quite well in fact, with no more 
weakness and nervousness, no more sour 
stomach, no more trouble of any kind. To 
cut a long oesy short she is now entirely well 
and I am going back to Boston in afew weeks, 
thanks to Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ice cold Postum with a dash of lemon isa 
delightful “cooler” for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of aebaeitign of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 
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BROCKTON, MASS. 


Porter and First. Dr. Archibald rests at his cot- 
tage at Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert. These cler- 
gymen will supply the united congregations: At 
First Church, July 26; Dr. J. W. Bradshaw; at Por- 
ter Church, Aug. 2-30, Drs. A. M. Hyde and J. R. 
Davies, Mr. J. Willis Baer, Dr. Archibald McCul- 
lagh, Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D. 

South (Campello). Rev. A. F. Pierce divides his 
vacation between Maine and Mystic, Ct. Supplies, 
Aug. 2-9: Rev. Messrs. H. E Barnes, E. M. Noyes; 
23, 30, Rev. C. W. Morrow, Rev. Bernard Copping. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Union. Dr. Frank Crane will spend two months 
in travel abroad. Plymouth unites with Union dur- 
ing August. The supplies are, Dr. A. A. Berle, Dr. 
James McLeod two Sundays, Dr. Morgan Wood 
two Sundays. 

Central. Rev. A. W. Hitchcock will rest at Con- 
way, N. H. Supplies are: July 26—Aug. 30, Rey. 
Drs. Eldridge Mix, E.C. Moore, John H. De Forest, 
Prof. John F. Genung, Rev. E. H. Chandler, Rev. 
W. E. Barton, D. D. 

Pilgrim. Dr. Lewis will spend his rest time in 
the West. Supplies are: Dr. R. T. Hall, Rev. C. H. 
Crathern, Drs. R. A. Beard, C. H. Beale, Eldridge 
Mix, S. H. Virgin. 

Piedmont. Dr. Willard Scott will be in and about 
Chicago most of his vacation, preaching part of the 
time at South Church, his former charge. Supplies 
are: Drs. W. D. Mackenzie, J. L. Withrow (two 
Sundays), J. B. Gregg, E D. Burr, J. L. Scudder. 

Union unites with Plymouth during July, as 
in previous years. Supplies: Rev. A. B. Chalmers 
(two Sundays) and Rev. E. G. Fullerton. 

Hope. Rey. E. W. Phillips will seek recreation in 
Nelson, N. H. Supplies: Rev. Messrs. G. H. Gut- 
terson, W. L. Beard, A. L. Struthers. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pilgrim. Dr. Burnham, after three weeks in 
Denver, will return to the East, where he has pul- 
pit engagements in Hartford, Fail River, Salem and 
Gloucester, making headquarters in Gloucester. 
Dr. Dan Bradley will supply July 26—Aug. 2, Dr. 
W. E. Griffis, Aug. 16, 23, and local pastors the 
other Sundays. Dr. Jones expects to spend his 
vacation at the Congregational summer assembly 
at Pottawattamie Point, Mich. Dr. Patton will 
rest in August at his cottage in Waterville, N. H. 


MONTREAL 


Emmanuel. Rev. Hugh Pedley, in his cottage at 
Newport, Vt., on Lake Memphremagog, will en- 
deavor to store up vitality for his onerous task of 
raising the Jubilee Fund, to pay the debts of Cana- 
dian churches, upon which campaign he will enter 
in the fall. His church unites with the Methodists 
for two months, services being held at their edifice 
through July and at Emmanuel during August. 





Preaching for the Times 


The Church ought to lead in the van of 
all assaults on the hoary wrongs or the 
more recent iniquities of social, munic- 
ipa], political and national life, and it is 
the disgrace of the Church that so largely 
it leaves the contest to be waged by men 
who make no pretense to being Chris- 
tians. There is unfortunately a type of 
Christian thinking and living of which in 
many respects one must speak with all 
respect and admiration, which warns the 
Christian Church re poe entering this 
contest in the alleged interests of a supe- 
rior spirituality and a loftier conception 
of evangelical truth. I believe as heartily 
as any man in the truth that the preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is the cure for all the 
world’s miseries, but am I to be told that 
the endeavor to apply the person and 
principles of Christ to existing institu- 
tions and evils is not preaching Christ ? 
Muzzled watch dogs, that can neither 
— nor bite, are much admired by bur- 
glare, and the church that confines itself 

theory, to what it calls religion, and 
leaves the world to go to the devil as it 
likes, suits both the world and the devil. 
—From Dr. Alexander MacLaren’s ser- 
= on his return to Manchester, England, 

ay 17. 





Without God, without anything; God, 
and enough.— Welsh proverb. 
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Sale of Suits 
To Order, $6. 67 to bene, 


AX exceptional oppor- 
tunity to those who 

wish to dress well 
and economic 7. 

Sale for one month 
only. Suits and Skirts 
made to your measure 
(nothing ready-made) at 
one-third reduction from 
our Catalogue prices. 


aseee ~ ' $6.67, for- 


siz Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
$30 Suits reduced to $20. 
Rainy-Day and Dressy Skirts 
in new models, $3.34, for- 
mer price $5. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Reduced prices on Jackets, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 
All of our materials are 
suitable for Fall wear. 
Orders filled in three 
days if necessary. Be 
sure to ask for Catalogue 
No. 18, Bargain List and 
Reduced Price Samples, sent FREE by return mail. 
Our improved aud simple ea for taking 
measurements insure a perfect fit. We guarantee 
satisfaction or will refund your metiae 
No matter where you live. your order will have the 
same attenti n as though you resided in New York 
City. Tell us your requirements. Ali letters an- 
swered by young women of experience and ability. 
Our NEW FALL CATALOGUE, ready August 
24th, will be the handsomest fashion publica- 
tion of its kind ever issued. It will illustrate 
stylish Suits from $8 to $40, Jackets from $7 to 
$30, Church and Visiting Costumes, Separate 
Skirts, etc. Every woman who wishes to dress 
well should have one. Write now and we will 
mail you a copy FREE, together beter wl a full _ 
of New Fall samples as soon as rea Be si 
to say you wish the NEW FALL CATALOGUE, 
No. 19, and samples. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

















ARE YOU 
= 


Wireless 
Telegraphy ? 


Send for Circ: Circulars 


KELLEY, ENDICOTT & CO. 


26 State Street 





7 per cent. 
IMPROVEMENT BONDS 


iomeed 500, the ony of Seattle in denominations of $200 

possessing every element of security and cer- 
tainty of prompt payment of interest and principal so 
eagerly sought by careful investors, can be purchased of 


R. F. GUERIN & CO., Seattle, Wash. 





Individual Communion 


© Outfits. Send for free catalogne 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT 
Dept. E, Rochester, N, ¥. 60, 








CHURCH 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
ppb apy attention Ay to cunected with Sil. O Chapel 
and other special roo: biish- 
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“Show Love unto Strangers” 


Boston has suffered a serious loss in the 
sudden death of Rev. Albert Bouteiller, who 
for three years has carried on home wmis- 
sionary work among French people. He has 
preached to a company of French people 
at Central Church Sunday afternoons, and 
through his strenuous efforts enough money 
was raised to open at 65 Clarendon Street a 
home for French women coming to the city in 
search of employment, often unable to under- 
stand English. Through this institution over 
seventy young women have found good posi- 
tions. They use the home as a place of ren- 
dezvous, and on Sunday evenings join in the 
weekly prayer meeting. 

The managers of the home appeal to all 
interested in Pasteur Bouteiller’s work to 
perpetuate his memory by raising a fand to en- 
dow this institution as a memorial home, in 
this way carrying on the work, and providing 
at the same time a permanent residence for 
his widow and little daughter. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. Joshua 
Coit, Congregational House, Boston. 

Mrs. EvIzABetTH J. Woops. 





A Congregational Summer 
Assembly 


Those who have in charge the program of 
the summer gathering at Pottawottamie Point 
on Lake Michigan are planning to fulfill its 
claim to be the National Congregational Sum- 
mer Assembly. The place is easily accessi- 
ble, being only one mile from New Buffalo, on 
the Michigan Central Railroad. It is naturally 
attractive, including 700 acres lying on the 
lake shore, with a variety of scenery and a 
natural adaptation to rest and recreation. 

An excellent course of lectures is arranged 
for the mornings of each day, the dates of 
the assembly being Aug. 15-Sapt. 1. Pres. 
H. C. King of Oberlin will present four spe- 
cial types of apostolic truth and teaching, tak. 
ing the epistles of James, 1 Peter and 1 John 
the first week and the epistle to the Hebrews 
the second week. Prof. E. I. Bosworth will 
take such selections from the Pauline epistles 
as will give a full survey of the apostle’s life 
and thought in connection with the Acts. 
President King’s hours will be from 9 to 10 30 
A. M. and Professor Bosworth’s from 10.30 to 
12. Prof. Frank K. Sanders of Yale will 
give six lectures on the later prophe:s during 
the last four days of the assembly. 








“SUMMER FOOD” 


Has Other Advantages. 


Many people have tried the food Grape- Nuts 
simply with the idea of avoiding the trouble 
of cooking foud in the hot months. 

All of these have found something beside 
the ready ccoked food idea, for Grape-Nuts 
is a scientific food that tones up and re-tores 
a sick stomach as well as repairs the waste 
tissue in brain and nerve centers. 

“For two years 1 had been a sufferer from 
catarrh of the stomach due to improper food, 
and to relieve this condition I had tried nearly 
every prepared food on the market without 
any success until 6 months ago my wife pur- 
chased a box of Grape-Nuts thinking it would 
be a desirable cereai for the summer months. 

“We soon made a discovery, we were en- 
chanted with the delightful flavor of the food, 
and to my surprise I began to get well. My 
breakfast now conrists of a little fruit; 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape Nuts; a cup of Pustum, 
which I prefer to coffee; m bread or 
toast and two boiled eggs. I never suffer the 
least distress after eating this and my stom- 
ach is perfect and general health fine. Grape- 
Nuts is a wonderful preparation. It was onl 
a )ittle-time after starting on it that wife an 
I both feit younger, more vigorous, and in all 
ways stronger. This has been our experience. 

P.S. The addition of a little salt in place 
of sugar seems to me to improve the food.” 
iene given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500 00 cooks contest for 735 
money prizes. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Evening lectures will be given by Rev. Drs. 
Willard Scott, A. E. Danning, H. T. Sell, 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright and Pres. H. K. 
Warren of Yankton College. 

An interesting program has been arranged 
for the afternoons and evenings of Aug. 21, 22, 
on the united Sunday school work. A num- 
ber of able speakers have been engaged. 

This movement for an outdoor gathering 
of Congregationalists, if properly supported, 
will be of large importance to our denomina- 
tion. It will bring together many of our lead 
ers in thought and work and, it is to be hoped, 
representatives of many of our churches and 
Sanday schools. Its management is in the 
hands of well known Congregational ministers 
and laymen of the Interior states. Good ac- 
commodations in tents will be provided at low 
rates on application to the secretary, Rev. 
H. S. Wannamaker, Elyria, O. 





In and Around Boston 


A Memorial to Mr. Mendell 

The Boylston Church Messenger has issued 
a fine special number of fifteen pages, as a 
memorial to its late pastor, Rev. Ellis Men- 
dell. A beautiful portrait of Mr. Mendell 
distinguishes the cover. Within are found 
the funeral addresses, tributes from the edi- 
tor, from brother pastors, from the heads of 
various departments of the church, its mis- 
sionaries, from sister churches, exchanges, 
and some of his own messages culled from 
back numbers of the Messenger. Says the 
editor : 


Limitations of space have made it impossible 
to print the hundreds of letters and testi- 
monies that have been as rich in their heart 
tributes as those that make up these memorial 
pages. His good deeds, like the stars, are 
everywhere. His richest memorial will be in 
the hearts of all who knew him and were 
touched by his beneficent and loving min- 
istry. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 26—Aug.1. Remembrance of the 
Absent. Col. 2: 1-5; 1 Thess. 3: 5-13. 
Absent church members—what we owe them. 

Neglectors of church attendance—how can we re- 

call them? Children at school and college—what 

can we do for them? Absent friends and those on 
journeys. The privilege of intercession. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 113) 








Additional Commencement 
Degrees 


8.T.D. 
Albion, Rev. J. F., Tufts. 
Batten, Rev. L. W., New York city, Ho art, 
Gordon, Rev. Geo. A., Boston, Columbia Univ. 
Puffer, Rev. Chas. H., Tufts. 
shrigney, Rev. Jas., Tufts. 
Skeele, Rev. Amos, Rochester, N. Y. Hobart. 





Spencer, Rev. Jas. E., Tarrytown, N. Y., Hobart. 
Tomlinson, Rev. V. E., Tufts. 
D.D. 

Cady, Geo. L., Iowa City, Io. Iowa. 
Lloyd, Rhys &., Evanston, Til. Marietta. 
Marsh, Geo. D., Am. Board Missionary in 

Bulgaria, ow 
Marsb, Robt. L , Burlington, Io., owa. 
Mathews, S. Sherburne, Danielson, Ct., Redfield. 
Palmer, Edwin B., Winchester, Mass Bowdoin. 
Patch, Isaac P., Redfiela College, Redfield. 
Tenney. Wm L., Chicago, Ill., Knox. 
Thrali, Wm. H., Huron, 8. D., Redfield. 


LL.D. 


Moore, Geo. F., Harvard, 


Western Reserve. 
Smith, Geo. Adam, Glasgow, 


Western Reserve. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


UNTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PBOPLE’S Mission. 
ARY CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. ¥., 
July 21-31. y 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL BIBLE CONFERENOB, Lake 
Orion, Mich., July 23—Aug 38. 

NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH W.B. M. Quarterly 
mons Marshfield, Mass., 10.30 A.M. and 1.45 P.M., 

uly 28. 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, East Northfield, 
Mass. guy 31—Aug. 16. Post-conference addresses 
Aug. 18—Sept. 21. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Pottawottamie 
Point, Mich., Aug. 15-31. ~ 

OLDER Boys’ CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, 
N. Y., Aug. 28—Sept. 2. 
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Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
hysicians, It is absolutely harm- 
ess, yet most powerful healing 

agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 

sites which cause these diseases. 

Take no substitute and see that 

every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ch Chast 


57 Prince St., 
New York 
kklet on the rational treat. 
FREE ment Of diseases sent tree. 














Free Booklet 


“How to Make 


SA LA DS and 
Sandwiches” 





| |\\\\\ If your grocer sells Slade’s 
Salad Cream, he will be pleased 
~ Bs to supply you ; but, if not, send 
* Wa q your address and that of your 
ve i grocer, and we will send you 
ACY 
SOY 
—S 
“the most delicious dressing known,"’ 
is free from olland all chemicals It is pure and 
healthful. For Booklet address Dept. A. 


D. @ L. Slade Co., Boston 


a copy free of charge. 


SLADE'’S Salad Cream, 


CHURCH BELLS ancreats 
Best Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


MEMORIALS. 


MARBLE, GRANITE, BRONZE. 
Massachusetts Monumental Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
Send for our Free Booklet. 


: Painkilver 


(PERRY DAVIS’) 


OPIUM Beat 


jsewhere 
have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 


Write The Or, J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


EXCHANGEABLE S. S, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


The Effervescent 
Stomach Cleanser 


prevents headaches, 

biliousness, constipation. 

At Druggists, 50c. and $1, 
or by mail from 
TARRANT CO. 

21 Jay Street, New York 














Stops 


Cures 
Chills Cramps " 














d by American 


Use 
Physicians since 1244. 





if 


ran 












The Standard 
VISIBLE Writer 

















: Proven Merit. : : : 
60000 Users in 60 Months. 


NOT what Competitors Say. 





167 Railroads and a majority of 
the greatest Institutions of 
the World endorse it. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Company, 


69-71 Federal Street, - - BOSTON. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





















From Any Point ef View 


THE 


Remington Typewriter 


IS THE BEST INVESTMENT 




















It leads in durability, reliability, 
permanent excellence of work, 
adaptability to all classes of work, 
ease, speed and convenience of 
operation, and economy in service. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CoMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 





















Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Par ».D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rev. I. 0. Rankin, W. N. MeVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 


The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 



















istoric Boston 


is doubtless the best 
guide to Boston and 
its suburbs ever is- 
sued. Has good 
maps and about 100 
illustrations. Old resi- 
dents find things in it 
they are glad to know and visitors 
by studying it do more intelligent 
sight-seeing in a day than they 
could without it in a week. 


| HISTRIC BESTON 
| I: SIGHTSEEING 

| 4m* | AROUND 
THE® 








Paper, 25 cts., postpaid; cloth, 50 cts. 





The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 






Chicago 










